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EQUALITY. 


By Epwarp Betvamy, Author of ‘ Looking Backward,’ 


‘** The book is so full of ideas, so replete with suggestive aspects, so rich in *** Equality’ is a greater book 
quotable parts, as to form an arsenal of argument for apostles of the new de. Powerful; and the smoothness, thy 
mocracy. . . . The humane and thoughtful reader will lay down ‘Equality’ 44 ~ "Here ity of tt pte pote a 
and regard the world about him with a feeling akin to that with which the eB camenk nati ia ae ry 
child of the tenement returus from his ‘country week’ to the foul smells, <tory is bright. optimistic, and che 
the discordant noises, the incessant strife of the wonted environment. Im ; 
mense changes are undoubt: dly in’store for the coming century. The industrial *So ample was Mr. Bella: 
transformations of the world for the past hundred years seem to assure for that * Looking Bae kw ard * scares 
the next hundred a mutation in social conditions commensurately radical. The oy nt of man is a noble to; 
tendency is undoubtedly towards buman unity, social solidarity. Science will oO approach it with reverence 
more and more make social evolution a voluntary, self directing process on pete which Mr. Bellamy writ 
the part of man.’’—SyLvestTer Baxter, in the Review of Reviews. failing human interest Net 


“INTENSELY INTERESTING.” | Familiar Features of the | 
Peter the Great. | Roadside. 


¢ y * rom oT ?, . * y 

By K. WALISZEWSKI, author of “The Ro- | By F. Scuvy LER MATHEWS, author of “ Fe 
mance of en Empress” (Catherine II. of miliar Fiowers of Field and Garden.’ 
Russia). Translated by Lapy Mary ‘Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” 
Loy. Bs ith a Portrait. Small sSvo. | With 130 [llustrations by the 
Cloth, #2 00. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75, 

“One of the most interesting biographies of the | =... ae ta 

historical kind we have read for a long time. | The country roads have a life 

Intensely interesting because absolutely great interest if one is properly 

[Londen Daily Chronicle. | Mathews has written bis book it 


in 


em. 


‘A finished and artistic portrait of this extra- | the life of the trees. bushes. ff sven 
ordina man An elaborate character | jy .4 wiiehs: lee Bl ene ath i 
sketch.""—[{London Standard. | Dirds which are found alon 


‘It is a marvellous story, this of ‘Peter the | Carried out an idea which w a interest 
Great,’ and it has been told with great spirit by | walk, or drive, or ride a wheel 
the author, who is able to include in bis narrative | the book will be indispensable 
many new anecdotes and much other material that 
is practically new to English readers.’’—{ London 
Saturday Review. Uniform with ‘‘ Wayside Courtships.’’ 
New Editions of Mr. Gariand’s other books 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | Insect Life. sninunapecanagie 
| By Joun Henry Comstock, Professor of | 4 SPOIL OF OFFICE. 4 s 
The Romance of an =” 5: heme . With | 


| Entomology in Cornell University a a . , , 
Empress. Illustrations by ANNA BotsForp Com 1‘ = a To eons 
stock, member of the Society of Ame 
ean Wood Engravers. I2mo. Cloth, 


lives in or visits the country 


(Catherine If. of Russia). Uniform with JASON EDWARDS. 
‘Peter the Great.”’ With a Portrait. 


Small 8vo. Cloth, $2 00, re ae book of 
} Which Willi Meet a want 
mn, bho mao Beinn we have in | dispensable for classes, and rove of 
this volume a sympathetic, learned, and pictu- ccna eteteaeihi ns Bik A } te . “ 9 , 
resque narrative. No royal career, not even some | SABC Service to Those divers me neeu Appletons Tow m and 
of the Roman or papal ones, has better shown us | guide to the identification t i t t 


how truth can be stranger than fiction.”—[{New | isa book for amateurs and st > tourlets as wel Country Library. 


York Times. | as for student i ’ at 
| Mrs. Comstock's accurate and beautiful wood en- | Each, 12mo Paper, ™) cents; 


Some Unrecognized Laws | sins ‘ 


The Folly of Pen Harrington. 
of Nature. | The Menopause. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phe- 
nomena, with Special Reference to Gravi- s Ww . a he To 
tation. By IGNATIUS SINGER and Lewis valli a. at the Cl 0 Of the C . 

H. BERENS. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. bearing Perio , With Incidental Allusions 
$2.50, to their Relationship to Menstruation, 
ee Also a Particular Consideration of the 
This is an entirely new and original work, the re- Premature (especially the Artificial) Me 

sult of long study and independent practical experi- nopause. By AnpREw F. Currier, A.B. 

ment. It has grown out of the experience of the MD ie ONE eee Co th. = , : 

authors in their attempts to apply the physical me- a a oe si ace . 

thod of inquiry to the elucidation of biological | A book useful not onl) the phys but a a 

problems, more especially those which arise in | to wome 

connection with the life of man. By a close ex tical period 

amination of the action of force on various bodies | dered 

it is hoped that a new light may be thrown on the 

laws of Nature, including the causation of pheno ritfen ni ron will 

mena. } readily be understood | ny intelligent reader j arly | nk and interest ing 


A Consideration of the Phenomena whict 


For sale by all booksellers. or will Be thy opatl om cipt of pri e by the publis hers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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E:ducational. 

CALIFORNIA, Belmont, (In the foothills near San 
Franctsco ) 

L ELMONT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 

deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 

Western parents by surrounding its boys with asastimu- 

lating an intellectual, spiritual, and physical life as is 


! found in the best Eastern schools, and by offering a 


home whieh in beauty of surroundings and fineness of 
climate for sustatned work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. To this end it is equipped with everv 
needful educational, sanitary, and recreative appll 
ance to fit boys for the best colleges and technical 
schools, and it should give to them a healthful impulse 
towards good thinking and good living, and leave with 
them a heritage of pleasant and helpful memories, 
The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an tdea of its spirit 
and the woe it is doing 
. Rerp, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
J fARLBOROUCH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Fs Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, P fnismanavionin 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. a 
C IUNTRY HOME, PERSONALCARE, 


~ good school. Will receive three boys for SCHOOL 


| YEAR or SUMMER VACATION. Twenty-two years’ 


| experience with boys. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Adidress-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to ‘‘ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When « change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inoh. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted ‘on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be ac ceptable in every respect. 

Copy received «ntil Tuesday, 5 p. M. 


DISCOUNTS. 
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4 insertions 5 per cent. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 


it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Natian this week is 9,300 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 


*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in P aris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American ei a Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. 
London agent for adv helium R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. C 





JoseEPH H. Sperry, A.M, 
Assistant Principal Morgan School. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street, 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
ane mber 24. 


DISTRICT TOF CoLt TMBIA, Bliss Building. 
puss S OCHOOL OF ELECTRICTT ¥. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex 
cellent. Couraes open October 1. 
Catalogue on apent eation. 
Dereic T OF CoLumBiA, Washington. 
HEVY CHASE French and English 
» School for Gtr's. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bovriany. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PeTtigkew. P. ©. Station E, W ashington, D. C, 





District OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 
= roo y ro . . ae al o > 
UNSTON INSTITUTE for Young 
7 (Ladies, 1212 and 1214 Fourteenth St., N.W., Tho 
mas Circle Academic and Collegiate courses. Special 
advantages for the development of talent in Music 
and Art, Mr. and Mrs, BEVERLEY R. MAson 
ILLinots, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
“IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—22D 
7 year begins Sept. 22. For Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. Prepares for College and gives special courses 
of study. Miss Repgececa 8. Rice, A-M.,? Principals 
Miss Mary E. Brepy, A.M., 5° Tuc!pals. 


Inuiyors, Chicago, 1500-4 io, and aw Building 
HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 

Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST Jd ERSITY. 

Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, ~. E. BARRETT. 

MARYLA AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

proce. WORTH BOARDING and DAY 

School for Girls. —35th year will begin September 

28, 1897. 


Mrs. H. P. Lerervee, Principal. 
Miss FE. D. HUNTLEY, Associate duinaa ae 


MaRYLA AND, ¢ ‘atonsviile. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
» opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. . CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
’ iia BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etec., address 
B. F. HARDING, A M., Head Master. 


"Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Applet ton Street. 

Be: STON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, Will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 

Mias AMY Morris HOMANS, 

“Massac HUSETTS, Boston. 
Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
z Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Sctentific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teachin Elementary classes = young boys. 
Home and out oor life. F. B. Karp, 8.B. (M.1.T.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 7 

DREPARATION for HARVARD COL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 

partic ulars, address GEORGE L. Stow: ELL. 


New YOorK, Buffalo, ‘ 284 Delaware Avenue, 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-seventh vear. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principat. 
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" Blicatinnt 
NEw YORK, Ithaca. 
THACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
is situated at Ithaca, the seat of Cornell University, 
Ithaca is known the world over for its schools. The 
CONSERVATORY is one of them, is high-grade, strong, 
and reliable. Established 1892, incorporated 1897. 
It gives regular courses leading to graduation, special 
courses, and private instruction ia voice, violin, organ, 
banjo, guitar, mandolin, ete. 
Send for catalog. Watch the Nation. 


a — - 


New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N. Y. 
HE MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE- 
giate School for Girls. 12th year College Prepa 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken. 
Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate. 


NEW YoOrK Ciry, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation in a 
College-Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Spectal coaching to supply deficiencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B, Wuiroy, A.B, and Lots A. BANGs, 


NeW York Ciry, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 
‘Be SSTCAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
15th Year. Boarding and Day Pupils. Thorough 
English, Science, Art, and Language Courses from Kin 
dergarten to graduation. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. Home care and social recreation. 
Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, } ‘ 
Miss Epira L. Cooper, —\ Principals 


en w York, U tle a. F 
] RS. PIATT'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
LVI —The next school year begins Thursday, Septem 
ber 23, 1897. Applications should be made early. 


Outro, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 

\ AISS NOURSE’S ENGLISH AND 
i French Family and Day School. It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of Family Pupils and 
a full course successfully fitting for leading colleges. 
Circulars are ready. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
\V TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
4 Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, _— College Ave, 
and 21st Street 

JOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANI4. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29, 1897. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac- 
teriologicaLand Clinical Work offers "<~4 advan 
tages. Students are admitted to the clinics of city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M_D., Dean. 


(2) ~ PENNSYL LVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut E Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Students prepared for college. 


will reopen October is 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 2037 De Lancey Plac e. 
Vj A TSS GIBSON’S Family and Day School 
for Girls. 26th year. Fall term begins Septem- 

ber 80, Home pupils limited. Preparation for college. 





RuHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work in English. 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


“TENNESSEE, Nashvi lle. 
[/ANDERBIL T Oy VIVERSITY. 


Next session opens September 15. 

Full graduate as well as undergraduate courses. Ten 
Fellowships for college graduates. Seven Departments. 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 

WILs WILLIA4S, Secretary. 





Vinainia, Old Church. : . 
OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
both Sexes. Resident teachers, Pupils enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care to backward pupils. Gymnasiums 
and other sports. Convenient to Danville R. R. S8ys- 
tem and C.&O.R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 

Sept 20, 1897. 
Tuos. P. DaRRAcoTT, M.D., Ph.D., Principal. 





Virarnia, Salem. 
JOANOKE COLLEGE. 
d Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra- 
ry. Working Laboratory, Beautiful, healthful moun- 
tain location. Young men from North and South. 
Very moderate _—s Catalogue free 
Juuivs D. DREHER, President. 





Virainia, Richmond 
MM c‘CABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

—The thirty-third annual session of this sthool 
for boys begins Sept. 27, 1897. Thorough preparation 
for University of Virginia, Yale, Harvard, U.S. Mill 
tary snd Naval Academies, and the leading eateaer. 
ing Schools. Full staff. Boarding department strictly 
limited. For catalogue, address 

. GORDON MeCaBe, Head Master. 
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Educational. 


VirainiA, Richmond. 

( "NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDI 

, cine.—A three years’ graded course, Depart 
ments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy. Two hos 
pitais; 51 instructors. $225 for the entire three years’ 
course in Medicine or Dentistry. Address 

__ Hv NTER M Mc Gt IRE, M. D.. L L.D , President. 

V IR: ‘S PHicir & 82 ON E, 
& 90 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass , will re 
ceive into ber family as boarders, one or two young 
girls who are attending school in Boston, 

References: 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., Boston; Rev. Leigh 
ton Parks, D.D., Boston; A. 3. W heeler, Esq., 72 Marl 
borough St., Boston; Prof. F. W. Chandler, Maas. In 
stitute Technology, Boston; Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, 
D.D., , Camoridge, Mass. 


ISS AN. ABLE’ S Board ding and Day 
School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., P hile i., Pa. Estab 
lished in 1848, Circular on application, Opens Sept. 23, 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Flurence Baldwin, Principal. Within six 
years more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr Oollege from this school. Certiticate admits 

to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Diploma given 

in both General and College-P eyed Courses, 

Fine tire- proof stone building. acres beautiful 


grounds. ae circular, address the Secretary. 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCNOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL (three years) 
CHARLES F. THWILNG, President, Cleveland, 0. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M.), Head Maste 
Preparation for any College or Scientitic School 
C ircular and references sent upon application. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, seventeen 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
and other Colleges. 
MI88 CHARLOTTE H. CONANT 
— FLORENCE BIGELOW, 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 

25 miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant 

home. Individual attention. Thorough preparation 


for college or business. Terms $400. Summer session. 
JOHN M. FUKRMAN, A.M., Principal. 


‘* CEDARCROPT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


R. M. HUSE, 


“SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


, Principals. 


Principal, CORNWALL, N. Y. 


A Summer Term of WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL begins | 


July 6. Parents intending tospend the summer abroad 


may leave their daughters in the care of experienced | 


teachers, in a beautirul country Village ten miles from 
Boston. — Dr. CHARLES H CLAKK, Waban, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 

women. Classical and Scientific course 

Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1597. 
Miss ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY, 30, 82, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 

Miss D. E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. 8S. 8. Van Laer, 
Principals and Proprietors, 
will open October 4 


ST. LUKE’S, 
Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 

A school of the bighest class in an exceptionally 
healthful location. St. Luke's boys pow in Har- 
vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, West 
Point, Mass. Inst. of Tech., etc. Illustrated cata- 
logue. CHAS. H. STROUT, M.A., Principal. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 

the best colleges and scientific 

The next year opens Sept. 15, 1807. 
EDWARD WG. COY, Head Master. 


) roby] ity . } o4th 

The Peekskill Military Academy. $2 
Prepares for Colleges and Government Schools 
Thorough business course. Openaii Year. Fall term 
Sept. 15. Col L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., Peekskill, N. ¥ 





Prepares for 
schools 


The Nation. 


| | Educational. 
Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten miles Jrom Boston 


Boston standards of nn: and conduct of 
life with advantages of healthful and beautiful 
sulvurban residence; rowing and ekating on Charles 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best ys a gymnasium and swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
lessons op topics adapted to the ideal administra- 
tion of homes; ~~ properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical an Jterary entertaluments tn Bos. 
= and to historical places ta the vicinity. 

| For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for appli- 

| cation or place on ~o -list, address (mention- 

| ing this paper) ©. RAGDON, Principal, 





School of Medicine of the L niversity of Illinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of sitGeach. Physicians 


Pal | 


luvited to investigate this College. For informa 
tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PU “we Fae 
108 State St . i ww Lik 


PENNS} LVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary and College wg, 


Founded 1749. Christian but undenominatio nal 
; Beautiful and healthy location in the picturesque 
Lehigh Valley. Emphasis laid on the culture of 
the whole character, while insisting on thorough 
hess of intellectual training. Preparatory, Aca- 
| demic, and College Departments. Special courses 
in Music, Fine Arts, Bxpression, and Physical 
Culture. For circular address 
J. MAX HABK, D.D. 





LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Conducted on the principles of the New Educat 
College preparati n. 
ELIZA HARDY LORD, Princtpa 
NicHoLas Mure t Pht 
FRANK N. Mc Ph.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty 


The Annie Brown School. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Primary, preparatory, academ|! and musical de 
|} partments, Preparation for college. Spectal ses 
j TLL-7iS-715 Fi? Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
| Mrs. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 


hesidel {pas 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De 
rees conferred. Fits for College Music, Art, 
fodern Languages, specialties. Steam heat, elee 
| tric ligh it, home @omforta, Write for catalog. E. J 
GRAY, D.D., Pres! Cent, Williamsport, Pa. 
| 
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aceis; lv resident t tos 
‘ JOHN © RICE, Ph.I 


ABBOT ACADEMY ,.,,.&° 


Young be adies 
Begins its 69t ng 
opportunities. “three Sen = 
and a Oollege-fitiug © arse. Tadare 
Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Pria., 


year Sept 








os 
Aadover, 


of study; also | 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


_Prepara 





LEN \ re io Mas aod . 
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AMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 





A Select School for Gir mforts nea 
Mr. ARTHUR MAN is the rector 
AMI is MASS 
SUFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY 1897 
ealtbful and ebtfui Virg . mem for hae 
tis are Dow Le t s states 
rs ex . 7 r na 
" s M.Pr s k.\ 
SU er Co: shggngsahted SCHOOL 
At ar H. F. KRaFrt 
Prins... 3s asta Ss \ ¥ 
West Newton English and Classical School 
k y and be School for both sexes 
4 Year Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS 





College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago |} 


and students interested in medical education are | 


| ated Miss 





kducational. 


Schoo! of Drawing and Painting. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 

¥ y Square, Boston, Mass 

THE TWENTY. SECOND YEAR OPENS r. 4, 1% 
Instruction tp drawing from the 
life, ip painting and decorative 
in artistic anatomy and = 
fastructors: F. ;. Benson, t 
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A Translation from Diderot’s Autographic Text. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1897. 


The Week. 


The Senate has, following the House, 
taken its leap into the dark, and the cry 
of the leading Republican organ is, ‘‘For 
Heaven’s sake, let the conference com- 
mittee put some revenue duties into 
the bill!” What conference committees 
usually put into tariff bills is jobs, not 
revenu?; but the confessed exigencies of 
the situation are certainly greater this 
year than ever before. Such ludicrous- 
ly varying estimates of revenue were 
never before made by the different cooks 
that have been spoiling the broth. Mr. 
Dingley said his bill wouid produce 
$269,000,000. Not so, said Mr. Aldrich, it 
will produce only $159,000,000; and he 
added $23,000,000 more to get his total 
estimate of $182,000,000. Mr. Allison 
knocked off the $23,000.000, but still as- 
serted, though with confessed qualms, 
that the bill would yield $180,000,000. 
The only apparent motive for his choos- 
ing that figure was the desire to show 
that the new bill would at least surpass 


‘stump? He feebly says that it is “only 


the Wilson tariff, which produced in the | 


last fiscal year $176,000,000 from cus- 
toms duties. Even so, the bill as it 
passed the Senate being substantially 
the Dingley bill, Mr. Allison is at vari- 
ance with Mr. Dingley in his estimates 
only a little matter of $89,000,000. The 
funniest thing of all is, however, that 
Mr. Dingley now agrees with Senator 
Allison, but he explains this as a result 
of the “delay” in the Senate’s action. 
But he cannot save his reputation as an 
expert in that way. He committed him- 
self to the prediction that the effect of 
delay beyond May 1 would be a loss of 
**$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 of revenue for 
each week.” Calling it $2,000,000 a week 
we have had a delay of not over ten 


weeks, which would mean a loss of $20,- | 


000,000, thus leaving $69,000,000 of the | 
; the rate under the McKinley law having 


difterence between Senator Allison and 
Mr. Dingley still unaccounted for, ex- 


cept on the theory that the latter did | 


not know what he was talking about. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that this “most scientific tariff bill ever 
constructed” is a hopeless mess as a 
revenue measure. 





Secretary Gage has made a most im- 
politic proposition to prevent the Sugar 
Trust from getting a profit of $12,000,000 
to $16,600,000 out of tariff legislation. It 
was highly indiscreet to call attention 
to this state of affairs at all. Everybody 
knew, of course, that the Trust was go- 
ing to make $16,000,000, but 
it out? Has Mr. Gage no dread of the 


why blurt 


way this will sound on the Western | Grosvenor's 


a business proposition” for the Govern- 
ment to take this money instead of the 
Trust. This could be done, no doubt, 
by an internal-revenue tax, as the Sec- 
retary proposes, but Congressmen see fa- 
tal objections to this course, though a 
plain business man would never dream 
of them. In the first place, it would 
cause more “delay”; it would be ‘“‘con- 
tentious matter’ which Senators would 
want to talk about. Besides, it is too late 
now. Why didn’t Mr. Gage think of all 
this before? Furthermore, the sugar 
schedule is all settled, and the Trust had 
a majority of only two who 
knows but it would turn round and de- 
feat the whole bill if its profits were 
now to be threatened? Foolish Mr. Gage 
to stir up this question and imagine that 
” were the thing 
It was a busi- 
which Mr. Cleveland 


votes; 


“business propositions 
to lay before Congress. 


ness proposition 
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laid before Congress to save $16,000,000 | 


in interest by writing the word “gold” 
in bonds, and the way that was hooted 
out of the halls of legislation should 
have been a warning against supposing 
that anything more of that kind would 
be welcome there. 





At the present juncture in the coal 
miners’ strike the Tritune’s Washington 
correspondent produces a theory that all 
the trouble lies in the Wilson tariff. “It 
was in December, 1893," he says, “that 
the Congress which framed the Wilson 
tariff law met, and the work upon the 
bill which reduced the coal tariff 35 
cents per ton was begun. It was pro- 
mised that that bill should take the en 
tire duty off coal, and, as framed by the 
Ways and means committee and passed 
by the House, it did place coal upon the 
free list. The Senate, however, restored 
a part of the duty on coal, making the 
rate 40 cents per ton, and the bill when 
it became a law reduced the tariff rate 
on bituminous coal by 35 cents 


a ton, 


7. 


he 


been 75 cents a ton.” Turning to ¢ 
statistical abstract of the United States 
for 1896, we find that in 1892, under the 
blessed McKinley tariff of 75 cents per 
ton, we imported 1,331,964 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, ard that in no year sinc: 
the Wilson tariff went into 
have we imported so large a quantity, 
the importation In 1896 having been 
only 1,243,000 tons. In the latter year 


however, We exported 2,246,000 tons of 


operation 


bituminous and 1,394,000 tons of anthra- 


in all, against 2,508,- 


ite—3,640,000 tons 
“40 tons of both kinds under the blessed 
McKinley tariff. So it appears that the 
riff worked the both 
It is a great The only 


adequately explain it is 


t wrong way in 


cases mystery. 





treatise that can 


Does Protection 


> ~~? 
rotect: 












The Senate committee on foreign af- 
fairs intimates that it has ready another 
“strong report” on the case of an Ameri 
can imprisoned in Cuba. This is intend 
el to “force the President's hand,” or, 
at the worst (and this is most likely) 
bring on another ‘ 
We certainly 
that kind to steady the stock market and 


hurry up prosperity 


, 


lively ¢ 


. 


iban debate.’ 
need another debate of 
It would be deadly 
to so much as whisper currency reform 
in the Senate-—-that might strangle pros 
perity in its very cradle; but a loud call 
for war is just what we need to restore 


What we 


however, is that it does not 


confidence and raise wages 
wonder at 
oceur to the Senate to pav these Cuban 
indemnities out of its own undistributed 
Cuban money There is stil! 


stand, some $40.000 on hand out of that 





£50,000 voted in the dark for the relief 
tf Americans in Cuba. Our consuls have 
made heroic efforts to find the Amer 
ins spend the § trawn by 
Consul-General Lee they have re 
lieved” several of their own emplovees 


with many native Cubans, and, in one 


ise credibly t ; & Man 
1 a i e balance nN pite of 
ll they ca k Why ise this mo 
ey to pay the indemn v to Richelieu 
nd Bolton. whose claim Lodge wants 
the President to « ct bv for * Other 
vise it mav re ndefinitely unex 
per led. ) even vere } I ek nto the 
Treasury eithe uiternative something 
ightful t k of im the se of pul 


Al 
itriots Was some time 4 adopted | 
he Hawatiia n nehes of the Sons of 
he American Rev on, tl Sons 

Veter s 1 t} Gran Army of th 

Republic, and is now published in this 
ountry. It is of interest as stating the 
irguments I Tave ( nneé ition 1 
he boldest form the first place 


San Francisco, Honolulu, and Unalaska 


orm an equilateral triangle. We infer 


? ~«1 
an equiiatera 


| triangle can be constructed having two 
fof its angles in the United States, the 
hird angle according to the Monroe 
| Noctrine, must necessarily be included 
within our territory. To the astrological 
reasons implied in “manifest destiny,” 


we may now add those of a geometrical 


| character which are not only more com- 


sible but also more conclusive 
In the second place, spectacular consid 
erations demand that the United States 
hould be in possession of the Sandwich 
islands Mr 
years ago that the Pacific Ocean, with it 


Seward announced thirt 


shores, its islands, and “the vast re 


° 


gions beyond,” was to become the chief 


theatre of events in the world’s greut 


hereafter. Of course, the Yankee race 


4-0 


| 
will want to see this future show, and if 


Hawaii is going to furnish them front 
seats, the sooner they are engaged the 
better. No one can tell when the cur- 
tain will begin to rise on the world’s 
but it must be said-that 
the Pacific Ocean is not yet so interest- 
ing as the Atlantic and the surrounding 
Thirdly, there has 
movement in Hawaii to abolish the con- 


great hereafter; 


countries. been a 


tract system of labor, and introduce pro- | 


fit-sharing as well as the importation of 


industrious farmers from the United 


States, and the benevolent purposes of 
abandoned unless annexation is carried 
out. Finally, if the United States does 
not “grab” the 
will. They already outnumber the Ame- 
ricans greatly, they are increasing ra- 
pidly, they are fitted for the climate and 
its industries, and their destiny is so 
much more manifest than ours that it 
will prevail if we delay any longer. The 
presentation of these reasons should ap- 
peal forcibly to the justice 
which distinguishes the American peo- 
ple. 


sense of 





The lowa Democrats who believe iu 
Democratic principles held a State con- 
vention last week, and put a ticket in 
the field for the November election. It 
is the first convention for such a pur- 
pose to meet since McKinley’s inaugura- 
tion, and it will deservedly attract 
the attention of the whole country. 
The end of the Presidential campaign 
left the Bryanites in full control of the 
Democratic machinery. The new ma- 
nagers have recently made the surrender 
to Populism complete by joining that 
organization and the “Silver Republi- 
cans” in the nomination of a fusion 
State ticket on the Chicago platform. 
No sooner was this done than the De- 
mocrats who possess convictions resolv- 
ed to hold a convention and make a cam- 
paign for a ticket and a platform which 
would deserve their support. The gather 
ing was held at Des Moines, and it was 
notable for the presence of men of prin- 
ciple from all parts of the State who 
have been leaders in their sections. 
ticket nominated includes the names of 
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their interests by the “Government” of | 
For several | 
months the Republican leaders in the | 


the State of Pennsylvania. 


Legislature talked about passing what 
was known as the “Bliss beer bill,” but 
the matter dropped out of sight toward 


the end of the session. Since adjourn- 


' adoption by the 
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on their own behalf should do so under 
oath and subject to cross-examination. 
The President was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of nine to urge the 
next Legislature of 
bills embodying these principles, and to 


‘present to the Association at its next 


ment it has been discovered that, dur- | 
ing the closing hours, affer three read- | 


ings and final passage in the House and 
two readings in the Senate of the “Bliss 
beer bill,” the measure was completely 
and radically altered, so as to change it 


| from a bill providing for the imposition 
those engaged in this movement will be | 


islands, the Japanese | 


of a tax upon beer, ale, and porter to one 
imposing a mercantile license tax, enor- 


mously in excess of the present tax, and | 


inflicting upon the 


State a serious burden, without giving 


| the class affected an opportunity to be 








The | 


two men who were elected by the Demo- | 


crats as Railway Commissioner and Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction four 
years ago, another who was the par- 
ty’s candidate for Governor two years 
ago, and a fourth who has been chosen 
a District Judge by the Democracy in the 
past. All five are men of approved De- 
mocracy, while of the five on the fusion 
ticket two have been Republicans and 
another a Populist. The Indianapolis 
platform of last year was the basis of 
the declaration of principles adopted. 


The business men of Philadelphia are 


stirred up over the discovery of a cha- 
racteristic exhibition of contempt for 


heard. The bill was not even brought 
to the notice of Philadelphia merchants 
until it had passed the Legislature and 
was in the hands of the Governor. Rep- 


resentatives of twenty-five commercial | ee 
, ity-five mmercial | establishing altogether new methods of 


organizations have held a meeting to 
petition him to veto it, “thus preventing 
the imposition upon our merchants of a 
burden which 


merchants of the | 


meeting a report covering the whole 
subject of needed reforms in the crimi- 
nal law and its administration. The 
press of Georgia has long urged the ne- 
cessity of such action as this on the 
part of the lawyers, and the profession 
in other States may weli imitate the 
example. 


The decision of Justice Chester that 
the statute passed at the last session of 


| the New York Legislature, known as the 


would seriously cripple | 


them, if not drive some of them out of | 


business.” 





This was all very well, but will these | 
Constitution of New York, and has been 
| generally supposed to rest upon an un- 


protesters, members of the dominant 
party, seize the chance to prove their 
sincerity? Senator Quay has announced 


that he will be a candidate for reélec- | 


tion, and from this time until the Le- 


gislature shall ballot for the office a year | 


from next winter, he will direct his en- | 


ergies towards securing another term. | 
It rests with the business men of the | 


State to decide whether he shall suc- 
ceed. It is they who are chiefly respon- 
sible for the existing situation in Penn- 
sylvania, for, as ex-Postmaster Field of 
Philadelphia said in his speech the other 
day, they “have committed the great 
interests of this State into the hands of 
a single individual.” Will they commit 
those interests to the same hands again? 
Apparently they will. One of Quay’s 
henchmen, State-Senator Durham, says 
that he has no doubt that the Senator 
will be triumphantly reélected, and the 
Philadelphia Ledger says that ‘‘there is 
no apparent reason why any one else 
should have doubts upon the subject.” 





The Georgia Bar Association, 
disposing of those lawyers who defended 


procedure which will remove abuses that 
have often provoked the people to vio- 
lence. 


| trade combinations 


| that statute. 


“Anti-Trust law,’ is unconstitutional. 
while not final, is very convincing in its 
reasoning. That statute was intended to 
correct the evils, or supposed evils, of 
combinations in restraint of trade by 


criminal procedure. It has been one of 
the distinguishing features of English 
jurisprudence that no one should be 
compelled to incriminate himself, or to 
give testimony tending to subject him- 
self to penalties or forfeitures. ‘This 
principle is recognized by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and by the 


questionable basis of justice and expe- 
diency. While it may sometimes result 
in the escape of the guilty, it so clearly 
tends to protect the defenceless against 
oppression that few writers on jurispru- 
dence have not given it their hearty ap- 
proval. Apparently moved by theidea that 
were beyond the 
reach of the established system of ad- 
ministering justice, the New York Le- 
gislature provided that no person should 
be excused from answering any question 
put to him in a proceeding under the 
statute in question on the ground that 
his answer might tend to prove him 
guilty of a misdemeanor as defined in 
With a view to avoid the 

provision, the statute 
that the testimony 


constitutional 
further provided 


| given by a witness should not be used 


| testimony. 


after | 


against him in a criminal proceeding, 
and that no criminal action should be 
brought against him on account of such 
As Justice Chester says, this 
would protect the witness against a pro- 
secution for giving perjured testimony, 


' but itwould not protect him against pro- 
lynechings, tcok some positive action to- | 
wards securing reforms in methods of | 


Resolutions were adopted which | 


dectared it to be the sense of the asso- | 


ciation that criminal pleadings should 
be amendable, that the State and the 
defendant should be upon an equality in 


secution for a violation of the statute 
disclosed by means of the testimony 
that he had been forced to give. “The 
act contains no immunity from prose- 
cution of the witnesses for the crime 
which is sought to be discovered by the 


examination, and the discovery of which 


| the challenges of jurors, and that prison- | 





ers who desire to make any statements 


is the chief purpose of the examina- 
tion.” 





The second ground on which the act 
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is held unconstitutional is more techni- 
eal, but hardly less important. The pro- 
cedure introduced imposes non-judicial 
functions on the courts, and thus vio- 
lates the fundamental principle of the 
separation of the powers of government. 
The Attorney-General is empowered to 
call on a justice of the Supreme Court 
to assist him in discovering evidence. 
The justice has no function to perform 
in such a proceeding except that of a 
commissioner under letters rogatory. 
“There is no cross-examination of the 
witnesses; the testimony, if it can prop- 
erly be called such, could not be used 
in an action or in any proceeding, and 
the application leads to no judgment o1 
determination of the court.” Such duties 
Justice Chester considers to be not ju- 
dicial, but merely ancillary or auxiliary 
to the Attorney-General in the discharge 
of his functions, and as therefore not 
constitutionally devolved on theSupreme 
Court. So far as the substantive provi- 
sions of the act are concerned, Justice 
Chester intimates that they may be con- 
stitutional, for the reason that they sim- 
ply reiterate the common and statute 
law on the subject of combinations in 
restraint of trade. 





Those glowing predictions in the 
National Review of what England would 
do tor silver, which were cabled to this 
country a fortnight ago, turn out to be, 
as we suspected, little more than the 
editor’s fancy at work. He says he 
“should gather” from M. Méline’s speech 
that the French Premier would do so and 
so, and that he “believes” the British bi- 
metallists to be able to compel the Gov- 
ernment to do this and that; also “our 
readers may take it from us” that the 
Indian mints will be reopened, ete. All 
this qualifying guess-work was left out 
in the despatches, as was also the edit- 
or’s admission that “public opinion in 
England is not ripe’ for coining silver 
at a fixed ratio with gold; in other 
words, the international bimetallists are 
fooling themselves if they think they 
are going to get anything from England. 
But the Review says one thing which 
there is no gainsaying. Referring to the 
rumors that President McKinley intends 
to do something to establish the United 
States more securely on the gold stan- 
dard, it observes: 


“It would be difficult to conceive anything 


more absurd than that the President of the 
United States should accredit three Special 
Envoys to the heads of the chief foreign 
governments for the express purpose of 
negotiating a bimetailic settlement, and 
meanwhile depute his Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to take the necessary steps for estab- 
lishing his country on a monometallic gold 
basis. There never has been such double 
dealing as between nation and nation, and 
there never could be, and President MecKin- 
ley is the last man in the world to lay hi 
self open to such vile insinuations.” 





This is the simple truth. Nothing could 


be more absurd than the bimetallic 
special Envoys if the Administration ts 


really for the gold standard. Somebody 





The 


Nation. 


is being tricked—either the bimetallists 


| 
| or the sound-money men 


of the seals. The case is al 
| 


It should make little difference to Eng 
land whether the seal question is formal 
ly reopened or not, for in some form or 
other it has been an open question ever 
since Mr. Blaine declared that it was 
coutra bonos mores to kill seals unneces 
We doubt if any 


sarily government in 
the world has ever shown such a deter 
mined disposition to do its duty in its 
foreign relations as ours has in the cas 
ll the more 
significant of our attitude because the 
court of arbitration, to which we got the 
matter referred, decided at the outset 
that “the United States have no right to 
the protection of or property in the seals 
frequenting the islands of the United 
States in Bering Sea when the same art 
found outside the ordinary three-mile 
limit.” Nevertheless, we at the same 
time got the court to provide for joint 
fishing-regulations and a close 


season 
established by elaborate rules, binding 
on fishermen of the United States and 
Great Britain and supervised by th: 
governments of those countries. Such a 
police as this is a matter of daily and 
hourly regulation, and hence if we in 
sist, as we do, that it is not effective 
there is no reason why the expiration of 
the term of five years provided by the 
court for a reexamination of the rules 
should be waited for. England may say 
“We will not reopen till the five years 
have elapsed”; to this no one can eve! 
prevent us from replying, “You ought 
to reopen because the evidence shows 
that the police regulations are not 

fective.” The fact is that the question 
is open; the difficulty is to close it 


The debate in the French Chamber 
Deputies over the renewal of the char 
ter of the Bank has already occupic 
many weeks, and is far from its conclu 
sion. it has taken a very wide range 
and many subjects not on their face 
germane have been touched upon. Some 
of them, however, have aroused discus 
sions concerning questions of world 


wide importance, not the least interest 


ing of which is the status of the funds 
ff the Bank under established principles 
of international law In general, it may 
be said, war is rega t as carried oF \ 
ne state or government against n 
ott ind not as wage etween the ir 
divi tizens f hos e® states 
Thus, at the beginning of the wa 
IS70. King William announced that the 
war was to be wage gainst French 
soldiers, not against French citizens 
whose lives and property would be pro- 
tected so long as they did not engage 


in hostilities against the German forces. 


In pursuance of this policy, Prince Fre- 


derick William ordered the restitution 
f the funds of the branch of the Bank 


+ bh - . + oy ~ - “4 7 
at Rheims, which had been confiscated 
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by an over-zealous German officer on the 
capture of that town This officer as 
sumed that these funds were the prop 
erty of the French Government, but 
Frederick William declared that the 
branch bank was a private tnstitution 
and that as such, unless its funds were 
intended to support the French army 
they were exempt from seizure \ 
still more significant episode occurred at 
Strasbourg. On the capture of that town 


by Gen. Werder, the vaults of the branch 


bank were broken open, the cashier re 
fusing to produce the keys, and tt v 
tents were sequestrate They amounted 
to 1e.cood00 ft of which 6.000 00 fr 
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B Ss not a cir mstance hat would 
discourage the Soctalists; but even they 
may be inclined to hesitate before tak 
ng a step that n ht | it these vast re 
sources at the ispos hostile Pow 
é Poss ties of this character were 
considered it {SSU wher the constitu 
tion of the Bar of Germany was de 
bated: and the whole question was in 


vestigated recently in Switzerland, where 


a law establishing a state bank was re- 


ected by the referendum. In the debate 
n the Reichstag, M. Thiers’s declara 


tion, that if the Bank of France saved 
1@ country, it was because it was not 
state bank, was quoted with approval 
and it was because of the possibilities of 
war that great care was taken to give 
the Reichsbank the character of a pri 
vate institution It is of the essence of 
socialism to despise the warnings of the 
past, but the magnitude of the danger 
that may be incurred in this instance 

sufficient to daunt the most reck 


iess lanatic. 
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THE SENATORIAL VETO. 


Many truths and powers latent in the 
Constitution have been brought to light 
and put in action during thetariffdebates 
in the Senate, and not the least import- 
ant of them is the senatorial veto. This 
is a grant of power not expressly made 
in the Constitution; it comes under the 
head of “implied powers,”’ perhaps, or is 
involved in the ‘“general-welfare” clause, 
it may be. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how the right of senatorial veto could 
be reduced to precise terms in writing at 
all. It is essentially a vague, a shift- 
ing, a will-o’-the-wisp right, now appa- 
rently vested in this person, now in 
that, never quite the same thing at two 
different times. Doubtless it would 
have been put in the Constitution if the 
framers had known how to do it; and 
so, applying the great legal (or Jesuiti- 
eal, we forget which) ‘doctrine of in- 
tention,’’ we may say that the senatorial 
veto is, or should be, one of our most 
cherished constitutional rights, privi- 
leges, wgises, and palladia. 

The particular senatorial veto to 
which we refer should not be confused 
with other varieties. It is wholly dis- 
tinct from the senatorial veto on the 
President’s appointments to office. The 
latter right being now so well recog- 
nized, being accepted and acted upon by 
Mr. McKinley, whom some foolish peo- 
ple thought to be himself in possession 
of the veto power, surely needs no fur- 
ther arguing with intelligent people. 
Nor do we allude to the veto which the 
Senate may exercise on ill-judged trea- 
ties looking to peace and civilization. It 
is well known that, as Selden said the 
whole divine sanction of the decision of 
a general council rested in ‘the odd 
man” whose vote carried it, so the right 
of making treaties really rests, not in 
the President, but in the one man in the 
Senate over or under a two-thirds vote. 
No, the new senatorial veto we have in 
mind is one relating particularly to le- 
gislation, more narrowly to tariff legis- 
lation, closer still to tariff legislation 
openly and weightily affecting private 
interests. 

Examples being always the best defi- 
nitions, we will show this senatorial 
veto in actual exercise. The Senate 
finance committee proposed an increased 
tax on beer. This appeared to be wholly 
within their constitutional rights, and 
the tax looked very pretty on paper, 
promising a snug revenue. But the com- 
mittee had omited to look into Story 
on the ‘Conflict of Laws,’ and so had 
forgotten the fact that the right to veto 
a tax on beer was vested in Senator 
Platt. Thus he was compelled to go to 
them and tell them that he was very 
sorry, that he wanted revenue as badly 
as any of them, but that really this was 
his affair, and his own oath of office and 
the oaths of the brewers would not per- 





mit him tc approve of this tax. The | The vetoes have, to be sure, knocked all 


The Nation. 


committee saw that they had run up 
against a senatorial veto, and gracefully 
withdrew the tax. 

Many other cases could be cited of the 
use of this veto. All of them were not 
in open Senate. To make it as easy as 
possible for the committee, vetoing Se- 
nators used often to go to them at dead 
of night and beg them not to force a 
veto, under unpleasant circumstances, 
in public. There seems also to be a 
species of the senatorial veto closely al- 
lied to what the commentators call, in 
the ease of the President, the “pocket 
veto,” though it seems to be something 
else than a bill (of Congress; we cannot 
vouch for the legal-tender kind) that is, 
in this instance, put in the pocket. But, 
in spite of all that kindness and fore- 
thought could do, the finance committee 
had often to be vetoed in the full light 
of day. Again and again Senators had 
to rise with a pained air and say, “The 
committee appear to have overlooked 
my right to veto taxes on soda-ash [or 
silk handkerchiefs, or pineapples, or 
white pine, as the case may be]. Far be 
it from me to keep the spindles from 
singing again, but I must draw the line 
here. The committee may tax anything 
else they please, from argols to Zante 
currants, and never a murmur will they 
hear from me; but this tax is a blow 
at my privileges, and I stand here to 
say that I never receive a blow without 
paying it back with interest. So I must 
return the bill to the committee without 
my approval.” 

A tabulation of articles as to which 
yarious Senators hold the right of veto 
would be of great value. It would be 
an indispensable guide to the framers of 
the next tariff. If they could know in 
advance what taxes would be vetoed, 
hy what Senators, they could make a 
great saving of time and temper. As the 
list of vetoable taxes is rapidly extend- 
ing, the time should not be far distant 
when we can have no tariff at all, as 
some Senator will be found to veto 
every item of it. This would leave us 
rather worse off for revenue than we 
are now, but it would establish the 
senatorial veto as thoroughly constitu- 
tional. The Washington correspondents, 
it seems to us, have been neglectful in 
not compiling a tariff classification of 
this sort. The form should be some- 
thing like this: 

Article. Veto vested in 
2. BOOr « <s.vs00. bom Piatt. 
2. Soda-ash .-Orville Platt. 
8. Pineapples .. Mat. Quay. 
4. White pine ..Spooner-McMillan, % vote each, 

Carried out through the entire tariff, 
such a tabulation would be simply in- 
valuable. 
and fit to do fine work in a campaign 
of education, if we ever have another. 
Moreover, it would show how great a 
triumph it is for Senator Allison to have 
actually carried a bill over, not one veto, 
but ninety vetoes, including his own. 





| money were saying, “At last!” 
| denly all was changed. A hurried visit 
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the revenue out of the bill, but there is 
the bill, and it is more than doubtful if 
the Senate has a constitutional right to 
raise revenue anyhow. 





ANARCHY. 


President McKinley’s surrender has 
now become an abdication. He has 
finally divested himself of his last re- 
maining constitutional power, and the 
country is practically without a Presi- 
dent. Like a Merovingian king, he re- 
tains the semblance of a ruler, but real- 
ly holds office only to sign the decrees 
which other men impose upon him. He 
is a highly respectable figure-head; he 
isan excellentroyal-progress kindof Chief 
Magistrate, travelling about to lay cor- 
ner-stones and wish his people prosperi- 
ty; but a President in the constitutional 
sense—a President of independent initi- 
ative, jealous of his prerogative, di- 
rect representative of the people—he is 
not. 

Four short months have seen him strip 
away one power after another of his 
great office, and throw it to the clamor- 
ous bosses. First came the surrender of 
his constitutional power to “appoint 

. Officers of the United States.” 
He is now simply a pen to sign the 
commissions which Senators thrust in 
his face. Next came his abandonment 
of the power “to make treaties.” The 
Hawaiian treaty was not made by the 
President, but by a clique of bargaining 
Senators. Finally, he has given up the 
right to “recommend to Congress such 
measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.”” Congressmen visited 
him on Thursday, and demanded the 
surrender of this Presidential function. 
Mr. McKinley turned it over without a 
murmur. He prefers to have the coun- 
try know that he is but the simulacrum 
of a President. 

His retreat on the currency question 
was most undisguised and cowardly. It 
was no mere rumor that he was pro- 
posing to send a message to Congress 
urging a first step towards currency re- 
form. There was a formal cabinet meet- 
ing. It was formally decided by the Pre- 
sident and his official advisers that a 
message should be sent. The message 
was actually prepared. The Secretary of 
the Treasury gave out a glowing inter- 
view about it. Anxious friends of sound 
Sud- 


of Congressmen to the White House led 


| to the announcement that the President 
| would hold back his message and prob- 


| ably not send it at all. 
It would be instructive, too, | 


No secret is made of what was back of 
all this. Simply another shameful bar- 
gain had been struck to save the tariff. 
Yere is the Tribune’s unblushing account 
of the intrigue: 

“It is known that the Republican man- 


agers in the Senate agreed three weeks ago 
uot to press any measure providing for a 
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currency commission at the present session. | 


The promise was made at a time'when the 
fate of the tariff bill was by no means cer- 
tain, and when it was in the power of the 
Opposition at least to delay action on that 
measure indefinitely. The agreement pro- 
vided that there should be no effort on the 
part of the opponents of the tariff bill to 
delay action unnecessarily, and that the Re- 
publicans should not urge the currency-com- 
mission scheme at the present session, even 
if the President should send in a message 
recommending such a commission.” 


And the Tribune’s cynical comment on 
the whole disgraceful transaction is that 
the message would not have amounted 
to anything, even if it had been sent, 
as it was intended only as ‘a soothing 
dose for inflamed nerves”! 

We seem to remember that the Tri- 
bune’s nerves were somewhat inflamed, 
along with those of the rest of the com- 
munity, when the great fight for sound 
money and the nation’s honor was wag- 
ing last summer. We have not forgotten, 
if others have, the appeals, the promises 
which were made in Mr. McKinley’s 
name. He asked for and received the 
support of thousands of Democrats and 
tens of thousands of Independents, on 
the ground that he would move speedily 
and vigorously for a reform of our vi- 
cious currency system. As late as in his 
inaugural address he made fair promises 
on this subject. Now, at the first fire 
before the first fire—at a mere hint—he 
runs away. It is a fearful blow, not 
to his own prestige—that is hopelessly 
broken—but to the whole cause of cur- 
rency reform. If Senators can veto a 
message now, they can next December. 
The silverites control the situation, and 


The 


by surrender, and the 
now not only surrendered, hut 
cated. 


Nation. 


President has 
abdi- 


This of itself, we say, would be most 
deplorable and alarming. But the des- 
perate nature of the situation is fully 
seen only when we consider the fact 
that it is not Congress, but the clique 
of bosses in control of Congress, that is 
What are the Republi 
can Representatives from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio but so many 
puppets in the hands of Platt, Quay, and 
Hanna? What Republican 
caucus in either House or Senate regis- 
ter but the decree of these men and 
their fellow-conspirators?’ That is what 


now supreme. 


does the 


our representative system has come to | 
| in practical operation. 


By denying the 
people the right to nominate, by black- 
mail and intimidation, a group of politi- 


| cal bosses has been enabled to bestride 


Congress. And it is to them, not to 
Congress, that the President is really 
surrendering his constitutional rights 
and powers. It was Quay—not on the 


| finance committee, not on the conference 


committee, having nothing to do direct- 
ly with the fate of either tariff or ecur- 
rency—it was Quay who went to the 
White House and told the President 
his message must not be sent. Of 
course, the American people have got to 


find some way of restoring their gov 
' 


ernment. But they will have to get 


; along without Mr. McKinley's help. He 


they control it just as they did in 1890— | 


through a wicked betrayal. Dead cur- 
rency reform is the price paid for the 
tariff of 1897, as the silver profligacy was 
for the tariff of 1890. And the men who 
made Mr. McKinley President are taunt- 
ed, in the face of this monstrous treach- 
ery, With being victims of “inflamed 
nerves’”’! 

But there is something deeper and 
worse in all this than the fate of any 
particular message or measure. It sig- 
nifies that constitutional government 
has ceased to exist at Washington. No 
organ or exponent of the popular will 
now remains there. If it were simply 
the fact that Congress had become su- 
preme, and that the President had con- 
sented to be effaced, the situation would 
be deplorable. Congress has undoubted- 
ly been pushing its usurpation of power 
during the past twenty years. The se- 
cret of its ferocious hostility to Mr. 
Cleveland was more than personal—it 
was due to its perception that in him 
a rugged and outspoken opponent of its 
unconstitutional pretensions had been 
found. He excited the wild rage of Con- 
gress not so much by what he did, as 
by the fact that he dared to do any- 
thing independently. Mr. McKinley has 
changed all that. He and Congress are 
harmoniously at one, but Congress is 


the one. Harmony is always attainable 


| of 1883 it declared that this reform 


has extinguished himself. 


REACTION 
The Republican always 
posed as the 
service 


party has 
especial friend of civil 
reform. In the first national 
convention after the passage of the act 


t 
been “‘auspiciously begun under the Re- 
Nublican administration,” and 
cated its completion “by the further ex- 
tension of the system to all the grades 
of the service to which it is applicable.” 


advo- 


as well as the observance of “the spirit 
and purpose of the reform in all execu- 
tive appointments.” In the convention 
of 1888 this declaration was readopted, 
with a contemptuous allusion to the de 
sertion of the reform cause by those 
who had abandoned the Republican par- 
ty in 1884, and with the boast that “we 
will not fail to keep our pledges because 
they have broken theirs, or because 
their candidate [Cleveland] has broken 
his.” The platform of 1892 commended 
“the spirit and evidence of reform in the 
ivil service {under Harrison], and the 
wise and consistent enforcement by the 
Republican party of the laws regulating 
the same.” 

The Republican national convention 
of 1896 “pointed with pride” to the par- 


in promoting civil-service 


reform, aud committed the organization 
anew to the further 


extension of the 


merit system This was the brief but 
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comprehensive declaration on the sub- 
ject 

“The civil-service law was placed on the 
statute-book by the Republican party, which 
has always sustained it, and we renew our 
repeated declarations that it shall be tho 
roughly and honestly enforced and extended 
wherever practicable.’ 

The candidate nominated upon this 
platform had been a supporter of the 
reform while he was in Congress. As 
“leader of the House” in 1890, he had 
attempt by 
“starve out” 


Republican 


the commis- 


opposed an 
spoilsmen to 
sion by refusing any appropriation for 
its expenses; had expressed his “regret 
that the committee on 


did not give to the commission all the 


appropriations 


appropriation that was asked for, for 
the improvement and extension of the 
system”; and had declared that “the 
Republican party must take no back 
ward step,” because “the merit system 


is here, and it is here to stay, and we 


may just as well understand and accept 
it now.” Six years later, in accepting 


his nomination for the Presidency, Mr 


| McKinley pledged himself thus solemn 


i ly to maintain and extend the reform 


“The pledge of the Republican national 


convention that our civil-service laws ‘shall 


|} party for the last twenty-four years, and will 





be sustained and thoroughly and honestly 
enforced and extended wherever p ica 
the 
aut 


ble.” is in keeping with the posit 








be faithfully observed. Our opponents de 
se reforms They appear willing to 


, f Mt 
abandon all the advantages gained, after so 
nany years’ agitation and effort. They en 

courage a return to methods of party 
voritism which both parties bave often de 
uunced, that experience has condemn« 
1d that the people have repeatedly disap- 
proved The Republican party earnestly 
opposes this reactionary and entirely unjus- 
tiflable policy It will take no backward 
> upon this question. It will seek to im 


prove, but never degrade, the public service.” 





The professedly “authoritative” an- 
nouncement has been made from Wash- 
ington, by the chief organ of the Ad- 
“important modifica- 


tions of the civil-service rules will be 


ministration, that 


made by the President at an early day,” 


| which will exempt from competition the 


, 


| employees of the Government Printing- 


Office; deputy collectors, and other 
minor employees of the internal-revenue 
service; the sub-officials and employees 
of federal marshals and district attor- 
neys; and probably also “thé chiefs of 
divisions and chiefs of bureaus, and so 
forth.” The impending “modifications” 
are reported by the Tribune’s corre- 
spondent as likely to take effect on or 
it the 20th of July 
le 


it wouid 


be hard to exaggerate the se 
yusness of the proposed changes. The 
modifications” outlined would be a step 
very far backward. Hitherto, under Ar- 
thur, Cleveland, Harrison, and Cleve- 
land again, each administration has ex- 
tended the scope of the merit system. 
The gains made during Mr. Cleveland’s 


| second term were the most important of 
| all. The bringing of the deputy collect- 


| ors and minor employees in the inter- 





nal-revenue service within the classified 


service had been strongly recommended 


«bt 


by a Republican Civil-Service Commis- | 


sion while Mr. Roosevelt was at its 
head; the extension of the reform sys- | 
tem to cover chiefs of division and 
other similar officials had been ex- 
pressly and repeatedly urged by Mr. 
Roosvelt; the inclusion of the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office in the classified 


service had been long advocated by Re- 
publican reformers. Experience has vin- | 
extension the reform, 
and disproved all the charges made by 


dicated every of 
its opponents. 

Every excuse which has been put for- 
ward to justify the President’s alleged 
intention to break into the classified ser- 


vice and restore something like 5,000 
places to the disposition of the spoils- 
men, is based on falsehood. Mr. Me- 


Aneny, Secretary of the National Civil- 
Service Reform League, has shown this 
in two letters published last week in the 
If, in the face of these 
letters, President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Gage carry out the plans attributed | 
to them, they will do so with full know- 
ledge of what their acts mean. They 
will be taking the first retrograde step 
Which any administration taken 
the estab- 
lished under President Arthur in Janu- 
ary, 1883. From that date to the present 
time there has been a steady and un- | 
broken progress onward, each successive | 
administration extending the classifiea 
service until its membership, which was | 
15,000 under President Arthur, had been | 
swelled to nearly 90,000 when President | 
McKinley entered leaving 
less than 800 places outside civil-service | 
rules. 


Krening Post. 


has 


since classified service was 


upon office, 


“The large inclusions,’ says the Tribune's 
“authoritative statement,’ “embracing some 
of the best-paying places, which were made 
in the last few months of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, were clearly of a partisan 
nature, and not in the line of civil-service 
reform. Restoring them cannot injure the 
cause of reform. On the contrary, the re- 
buke administered to partisan Democracy by | 
their reinclusion in the list of appointive 
offices will be an efficient factor in the 
genuine reforms instituted by President Me- 
Kinley.”’ 

There is not one word of truth in this 
justification. The employees of the Gov- 
ernment Printing-Office were placed in 
the classified service in June, 1895, at 
the request of the Public Printer. The 
clerks, storekeepers, and gaugers in the 
internal-revenue service were classified 
in December, 1894, and the deputy col- 
lectors in May, 1896, mainly through the 
efforts of Theodore Roosevelt. The sub- 
officers and employees in the marshals’ 
and district attorneys’ offices were clas- 
sified in May, 1896. There were no or- 
ders issued “in the last months of 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration,’ nor 
were there, as the Tribune also charges, 
any “midnight orders” issued either in 
the “last months” of the Cleveland ad- 
ministration or at any other time. This is 


few 


the favorite lie of the spoilsmen, harped 
on with especial emphasis by Senator | 
Gallinger of New Hampshire. The latest 
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order issued by President Cleveland was 


| dated May 6, 1896, long before the nomi- | 


nating conventions of last year’s Pre- 


| sidential campaign were held, and con- 


sequently months before any one could 
have foreseen the result of the election 
in the following November. The other 


, lie, which invariably accompanies this 


one, is that the various orders which 
President Cleveland issued swept into 
the classified service a ‘‘great army of 
partisan Democrats.” The facts are, as 


, Shown by the records, that there are to- 


day more Republicans than Democrats 
in all branches of the service. 

The true spirit of these assaults upon 
the classified service is revealed in this 
from the Tribune’s “authorita- 
tive’ statement: “The President is not 
a dreamer or a doctrinaire. 
eye practical statesman—one de- 
voted at all times to the cause of civil- 
reform—he has studied since 
his election what should be done to 


passage 


of a 


service 


make the service what it ought to be.” , 


That is precisely the language which 
Gov. Black used in defence of his plans 
“taking the starch out of the civil 
He not a “dreamer or a 
doctrinaire,” and he approaches the law 
with the “eye of a practical statesman.” 
So do Piatt and Quay and all the other 

of “dreamers and _ doctri- 
Mr. McKinley did not speak 


for 


is 


service.” 


despisers 
naires.” 


about the law and the reform in these | 


terms when he made his pledge in his 
letter acceptance; neither did such 
language about them find its way into 


of 


| the platform upon which he stood, nor 


has it ever found its way into any Re- 
publican platform. The party is in power 
now, and its bosses are demanding more 
spoils than are accessible. These de- 
mands can be met only by breaking into 
the classified service, and hence the Pre- 
sident’s preparing to make the assault. 


POOLS, TRUSTS, AND MONOPOLIES 


There is one point connected with the 
crusade against capital that has been 
raging for the past year which seems to 
have attracted little attention, yet which 
at the heart of the matter—what 
system would the reformers substitute 
the existing arrangement? Debs 
and the Populists, of course, know what 
they want; the former is quoted as say- 
ing last week that inasmuch as under 
the present régime capitalists can get no 
profits, and labor can get no wages, the 
only way for industry to make any ad- 
vance is for the whole to be worked by 
the State for joint account, after which 
he thinks that the troubles would disap- 
pear, This semi-insane declaration is 
only burlesque of the actual ideas 
which underlie the populistic move- 


ilies 


for 


a 


ment. 

We not refer to those ideas, but 
rather to the whole scheme of criminal 
legislation against Trusts and monopo- 
lies, federal and State, which has all 


do 





With the 








! 
_ been enacted within a few years at the 
demand of agitators, and which forms 
a totally new page in our criminal code. 
Those who pass and apply such statutes 
must have, one would think, some idea 
of what would or might take the place 
of the vast network of charters, Trusts, 
contracts, and pools through which capi- 
tal now operates the agencies of trade 
and commerce. They can hardly sup- 
pose that treating the whole present ar- 
rangement as a mass of crime will an- 
swer; even if you can both indict a 
whole community, or a whole genera- 
tion, and also convict it, the evil is 
scotched, not killed. You must have 
some system in mind which is to take 
the place of what you would destroy. 
This is a question which particularly 
addresses itself to the minds of judges 
who have to look into these new laws, 
because criminal legislation is all based 
| on the idea of a possible alternative. It 
| is idle to make offences out of acts which 
are necessary, and hence the first ques- 
tion underlying the whole debate about 
Trusts, pools, monopolies, and contracts 
in restraint of trade is not merely whe- 
| ther they produce inconvenience, now 
and then enrich men whom we should 
prefer to see poor, or impoverish men 
whom we should like to see rich—these 
consequences have attended the progress 
of civilization since the dawn of history 
—but whether pools, Trusts, monopolies, 
and contracts in restraint of trade are 
not really a necessary part of our civi- 
lization, which cannot be superseded 
without the disappearance of civiliza- 
tion itself. 
Strangely enough, although this mat- 
ter is vitally involved in our system of 
constitutional law, it has not yet been 


thoroughly discussed in this country. 
; Next autumn it will come before the 


courts in a variety of forms, notably in 
the argument of the Joint Traffic case 
before the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. it has, however, been canvassed in 
England in a great judicial argument, to 
the full importance of which Mr. W. L. 
Royall of the Richmond and New York 
bars invites attention in a pamphlet 
called ‘The Pool and the Trust; Their 
Side of the Case.’ The English case was 
not a criminal proceeding, although it 
would have been in this country, but it 
involved a discussion of the “policy” un- 
derlying all interference by the courts 
with contracts. 

The facts were much blacker from the 
anti-monopolists’ point of view than any 
involved in the trans-Missouri case or 
in the recent cigarette trial in this city. 
We give them in Mr. Royall’s own 
words: 


“Several lines of steamships traded to 
China all the year. The trade was unprofit- 
able, except in the so-called ‘tea season,’ 
when it was very profitable. The losses of 
the year were made up and a profit gained 
by the freights on tea in ‘tea season,’ An- 
other line of steamers traded to Australia 
all the year until ‘tea season’ came on, 

| when its steamers were diverted to Hankow 
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to get a part of the profitable tea tradg- 
The lines which traded to China all the 
year entered, thereupon, into an agreement, 
called there a conference, which was in all 
essentials one of our ‘Trusts,’ or ‘pools,’ 
or ‘monopolies,’ or ‘boycotts,’ or ‘contracts 


in restraint of trade,’ or whatever else of 
the same sort can be suggested. They 


agreed together to divide out freights among 
themselves, and they published a notice to 
all merchants in China that if they would 
ship everything all the year by one of the 
conference lines, they would be allowed a 
rebate from all freights at the end of the 
year of 5 per cent., and whenever one of the 
steamers of the Australian line came to 
Hankow the conference bad a steamer there 
to underbid it on freights; so that whatever 
the Australian got caused it a loss. There- 
upon the Australian line applied to the Eng- 
lish courts for protection, upon the ground 
that this combination of many against one 
was contrary to the principles of our laws.” 


Now all the English judges but one, 
from the trial court up to the House of 
Lords, sustained the agreement,and they 


sustained it on the ground that they 
could not help themselves. “It is not il- 
legal,” Lord Morris said, ‘for a trader 


to aim at driving a competitor out of 
trade, provided the motive be his own 
gain by appropriation of the 
And it is clear from the case, as Mr. 
Royall very justly says, that ‘‘the alter- 
native idea, which turns courts loose to 
judge of the validity or invalidity of 
each particular agreement accordingly 
as the judge may think it is in harmony 
or out of harmony with his of 
public policy, leaves the question of the 
rights the 
the arbitrary discretion, of a judge.” 
This is really the alternative. And if 
we extend the principle to this country, 
imagine the present 
cessful, we should find that our substi- 


trade.” 


ideas 


citizen's to discretion, and 


and crusade suc- 
tute for our present commercial system 
was the despotism either of court 
Legislature. 

The trans-Missouri and Judge 
Peckham’s opinion in it were a perfect 
illustration. All contracts, he declares, 
“in restraint of trade” are illegal, be- 
cause the Legislature has said so. It 
may be reasonable, or unreasonable, en- 
forceable or unenforceable, but the rule 


or 


case 


is final. The English case just referred to 
was, we believe, quoted in the argument, 
but ii made no more impression on him 
and the majority judges than if it had 
been blank paper, evidently because the 
idea is firmly lodged in their minds that 
arbitrary edicts or decisions are to be 
substituted in these matters for the free 
rules of the common law which have 
made our civilization what it 1s to-day 
Of course, this is only the first step. The 
last would be the reintroduction of the 
old despotic control of trade by Govern- 
ment under which free competition 
would disappear, and the right to buy 
and sell and manufacture and exchange 
would become again privileges granted 
and sold by the Government. 

sible that we have forgotten 
that it was by Government that “mono- 
polies” introduced, and 
not only in competition, in 
combination, that they were destroyed 


Is it pos- 


already 


were by free 


dom but 
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LONDON DECORATED. 


LONDON, June 24, 1897. 
So much has been written about the Ju- 
that one hesitates to add to the 
lumns of special reports and correspondence 
on the subject. And yet there is a certain 
aspect of the celebration to which little re- 
ference has been made, though it dis - 
tinctly interesting enough not to be passed 
unnoticed. From the political, sentimental, 
personal,domestic standpoint,everything that 
could 


bilee co- 


is 


been 


be has 


said. But, while even 
our own “Greatest Show on Earth” never 
drew such crowds as the spectacle of Lon- 
don’s streets decorated, almost everybody 
has been content to stare and maintain a 
discreet silence. There have been only a 


very few bold voices to tell the truth, aloud 
and without fear, and to pronounce the de- 
corations abominable. 

It might be suggested that the abomina- 
tion was merely what was to be expected 
was merely in keeping with Victorian taste 
a fitting tribute to the 
rated. 


period commemo- 
But it must not be forgotten that the 
English artist is supposed to have changed 
all this, and it has 
heard lately from all sides of his admirable 
achievement in the decorative arts that the 
amazing display 


is really because one 


London has been making 
With- 
in recent years, has it not been to England 
that the of 
Continent and of America have been turning 
for inspiration? The Salon de l'Art Nouveau 
in English Art 
Craftsmen for its chief attractions. Belgians 


adorn their houses with bewildering exag- 


of itself seems the more significant 


designers and decorators the 


Paris depends upon and 


~ 


cerations of English models. 
to out the Promised 
The name of Morris is a heusehold 
and the 
come the universal organ of artist, 
dent, and amateur. 


Germany sends 
enthusiasts 
Land. 
word everywhere, 


spy new 


Studio has be- 


ti 
Suu 


art 
Nor is the Englishman 


! 


too modest to admit and glory in the proud * 


he holds It 
that to many an unknown, nameless artisan 


position as decorator may be 


hi ya 


from abroad he owes the beauty of his old 
cathedrals; it that to Van Dyck and 
must attribute the 


greatest 


may be 


Rubens he greatness of 


the school of English painters; it 


may be that for the Chippendale chair, the 
Sheraton table, the Adams mantle, that now 
make the fortune of the dealer in ant 


quities, he is indebted to France. But to 
day, at last, does he not boast that it is he 
who sets the standard of decoration for the 








world? And, as his Arts and Crafts Exhi 
tions explain, there is not a br h of the 
ornamental arts which he has net had the 


time and the ambition to study and develop 


h 








Nor does his activity cease here al 
schools have multiplied in order that z 
the many as well as the few taste may be 
cultivated, the early Victorian errors re 
fied. South Kensington spreads its schools 
in all directions. The County Council has 
its art advisers and art classes, and, indeed 
at the very moment that London was adorn 
ing itself for the feast, 1 am told that a 
technical congress, within sound of the de- 
corator’s hammer, was calmly and solemnly 
discussing the beautifying of cities 

And now msider the use Lendon has 
made of the first great opportunity to prove 
its decorative powers—for the decoration of 
a city gives wider scope to the artist than 
the ornamentation of a single house. An im- 
perial pageant, surely, offers fewer restric- 
tions than the domestic stage. And there 





45 


was plenty of time for preparation: long 
months to evolve and perfect a scheme, long 
weeks to carry it out 
wealth and to spare pouring 
water into the capacious pockets of builder 
and Finally, 
was a fine background waiting; is 
true, without the classic elegance of Paris 
without the flamboyant color and warmth 
of Rome or Seville, but still a background 


Moreover, there was 
money like 


contractor, decorator there 


one, i 


with a certain dignity and impressiveness, 
with a richness and mystery of which the 
thick London atmosphere holds the secret 


than th 


month 


When, more ab before the ap 
pointed day, London began to turn itself 
into a hideous labyrinth of scaffolding and 
steps; when Trafalgar Square the nest 


site in Europe’ became for the time a huge 


carpenter's shop, when the National Gallery 
the beautiful churches of the Strand, S81 
Paul's, gradually disappeared behind a net 


work of poles and planks. one bore if ia 
patience, even though one lived in the very 
midst of the colossal confusion, reserving 
one’s criticism until the builder had been 


replaced by the decorator 


The decorator appearing. his first care was 
to put up a sign announcing himself. He 
came from Tottenham Court Read, from 


Westbourne 


Pall Mall—froe 


Greve, from Oxford Street. fron 


shot n 


ma Pp. not a studie, the 
task was in the hands of tradesmen, net 
artists. And with the first touches of color 
on the bare wooden s tures, the first sug 
gestions of orname tt was clear that each 
was working for himself alone without 
thought of his neighbo The Londoner was 
carrying the English love of personal liberty 

















{f receiving the Queen 

at stake, what matter 

ult® Paris, little mors 

tha a year ago, gave a ret of the 
stateliness a th a grea 
apital can If on a state x 
asion. There, authorities did not put thei: 
“¢ but in a general 
London there was 

¢ The artist was no 

Il can find out, save in 

and then by no means 

to his credit. Mr. Legros designed a large 
allegorical group—‘‘Great Britain, Labor, and 
; or the front of the Bank of 
ut whether he was hindered by 
of the commission, or whether 

he was unused to open-air conditions, cer 
ainly the design, when in place, was dull 
and uninteresting in color, and no more ef 
fective than the scene painter's devices for 
a theatrical spectacle Elsewhere, how 
ever, with two or three notable exceptions 


ondoner 


familiar V. R 


ibols that 


relied chiefly upon red 


the thistles 


the loyal L 


unting, the old 


syn have done duty for so 


untless royal birthdaysand weddings 


ii 


of glass globes, cheap, 


clusters 


i) 
a 


i¢ 


ireadful portraits of the Queen, all stuck up 


here and there and everywhere, according 
the convenience of the contractor 
Beauty, apparently was left out of the 
reckoning, except at the Daily Telegraph 
office—its effort deserves to be recorded 


which embowered itself in palms,and greens, 


and purple orchids, and at one of the Pall 
Mall clubs, which relied also upon fresh 
flowers and a fine arrangement of flags 

among them the Confederate flag waving 
gayly 


Nor was the mere gorgeousness, beautiful 
otherwise, the occasion seemed to de- 
taken into consideration. The Baron- 


or 


mand 


4-6 
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ess 


Burdett-Coutts made one brave effort 


! 


with a regal arrangement of purple velvet | 


curtains and gilded columns that disguised 
the bare ugliness of her Piccadilly man- 
sion. But, for the rest, as a rule, cheapness 
struck the keynote. And matters were not 
improved when the City and the different 
vestries vied with each other in their ef- 
forts to disfigure the streets. Across Pic- 
cadilly were strung lines of dangling glasses, 
suggestive of the rows of bottles in a cheap 
shooting-gallery. The Strand was bridged 
over by a series of strange erections bearing 
what looked like red, green, and yellow toy 
balloons and money-lenders’ signs, as primi- 


tive and barbaric in design as any ornament | 


you could hope to find in a Central African 
village. In Fleet Street garlands of arti- 
ficial flowers and greens swung from purple 
pillars. Up Ludgate Hill stretched a line 
of gallows-shaped columns, from which were 
suspended dried palm leaves, while above 
each rose a Japanese fan rampant. 

So one might go on, describing the mar- 
vels of the route. From end to end, the 
artlessness of the display was simply in- 
credible, though there is a rumor that for 
the little that was done by the authorities 
Paris was, in a measure, responsible. But 
if it be true, as is said, that some of the 
Jubilee street decorations had already serv- 
ed on the other side of the Channel to wel- 
come the Czar, then in Paris they must 
have been arranged to far better purpose. 
London, arrayed in gala dress for the 
mightiest ceremonial it has been its privilege 
to hold for many a year, seemed to have 
borrowed the cheap finery of the travelling 
show or the country fair. There were places, 
indeed, where you had but to strew saw- 
dust along the street to imagine yourself 
in the circus-ring. The wealthiest city in 
the world, the city that to-day pretends 
to set a decorative example to two conti- 
nents, could not vie with the quietest little 
French town when it makes the feast solely 
for its own pleasure and delectation. Why, 
if nothing had been done until the last 
moment, and if then the City Companies 
had hung out some of their tapestries and 
banners, the spectacle would have been 
worthy of the reception of a Queen and 
Empress, on her way to return thanks for 
the sixty years of peace and prosperity her 
reign has secured to her people. 

But really, the flasco of the decorations— 
that is, of course, artistically—is the more 
unpardonable because of the money and ma- 
terial at the command of the people who 
prepared them. In the procession itself 
there was the same waste, the same failure 
to make the most of things. No one has 
denied that as a pageant it was a disap- 
pointment, imperial triumph as it proved 
from the loyal or political point of view. 
The elements of magnificence and grandeur 
were all there; the old Roman conqueror 
celebrating his victories might have envied 
the peaceful English Queen the resources at 
her disposal; but these were sadly squan- 
dered. The white, yellow, and black men 
from the colonies were so massed together 
that the picturesque costume and bearing 
of each were lost in the hurried gene- 
ral impression formed as they passed. There 
was a lavish excess of dazzling uniforms 
and official robes; indeed, one felt, with 
perhaps a thrill of patriotism, that the se- 
vere civilian dress of the United States rep- 
resentative was a distinction in itself. But 


it is curious how ill at ease and ashamed 








shows himself to the public in his military 
capacity, 


while in the jumble of princes | 


only the solemn beautiful Indlans and the | 


charming operatic Montenegrins could be 
distinguished. 


} 


The one person in all that | 


long array who seemed to understand what | 
was expected of him—except, of course, the | 
Queen, who managed to be as queenly as if | 


bonnet and parasol had been exchanged for 


crown and sceptre—was the Lord-Mayor on | 


his way to Temple Bar to receive her 
Majesty, and again as he returned, bearing 
his sword, to the Mansion House. He wore 
robes of velvet and ermine, he rode a fine 
horse, he held himself with dignity, and he 
beamed in such unaffected delight, he 
bowed so gayly, as the people greeted him 


| with deafening shouts, that it was a pleasure 


} to see him. 


If kingdom and empire fail 
in time of rejoicing, the City of London, at 
least, still knows how to conduct its cere- 
monies with proper dignity and display. 
Again, with the illuminations there was 
the same waste, the same thriftlessness, the 
same reliance upon chance. Again there 
was the same individualism revealed in the 
scheme, or lack of scheme, adopted. Na- 
turally, even this haphazard arrangement 
sometimes produced beauty. There is no 
finer river than the Thames as it flows 
through London, and when, in the blue 
night, the dome of St. Paul’s rose white 
and shining above it; when, as a strong 
searchlight fell upon them, the buildings on 
its banks became so many palaces; when 
boats with red and blue and gold lights 
floated across its waters—why then it was 
more lfke a river in fairy land—the ‘River 
of Dreams” that Mr. Henley calls it. But this 
beauty, after all, was not designed; it hap- 


pened, as beauty always does in London..- 


And now that the Jubilee is over, one re- 
alizes that thousands and millions have been 
spent, and actually nothing remains to show 
for them. Not that one is so sordid as not 
to believe that nations and cities, like in- 
dividuals, are all the better for letting 
themselves go now and then, for a little 
generous outburst of extravagance. But 
there is the regret that in this case the ex- 
travagance did not fulfil its object at the 
moment, and has left no triumphant trophy 
behind—not a building, not a statue, not an 
archway, not a monument to remind the 
generations to come of the way the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Victorian reign was 
kept. The Hospital Fund is supposed to be 
“the noble monument erected. But there was 
a time when those who gave to the poor and 
the weak could house their charity becom- 
ingly, so that the artist now rejoices in the 
hospital, as he sees it from without, no 
less than the sick rejoices in the shelter and 
comfort it affords within. But in our utili- 
tarian age there is no thought for art. Be- 
sides, the Jubilee policy seems to have been, 
save for this Hospital Fund, to enjoy to- 
day and let to-morrow look out for itself. 
Were not the thousands presented to the 
Princess of Wales to feed the poor, eaten 
up in an afternoon? Such a policy has its 
own splendor of recklessness; there is al- 
ways a something of romance about the 
spendthrift. But why not, to borrow a 
phrase from Ibsen, be reckless beautifully? 
N. N. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
FLORENCE, June 25, 1897. 





Florence is so preéminently a city of his- 





| 
| 





| the English officer appears to be when he torical and artistic interests that the ave- 


rage tourist does not suspect the wealth of 
its splendid scientific collections; hardly 
even their very existence. The immortal 
Baedeker, it is true, mentions several mo- 
dern museums, but these are not granted 
the double stars which point to the sight- 
seer’s true goal; and the only indication of 
the very curious rooms of which mention 
will presently be made, seems to be that of 
a ‘‘musée indien fondé par A. de Guberna- 
tis’ (Baedeker, ‘Italie Septentrionale,’ pp. 
365 and 410, ed. 1895). This museum, which is 
reached from the Via Gino Capponi, and not 
through the main University entrance, in re- 
ality forms part of the Section of Anthro- 
pology in the Instituto dei Studii Superiori, 
and should be so described; for although the 
“Indian curiosities’ include several interest- 
ing relics from one of the voyages of Cook 
(the navigator, not the tourist agent), the 
ethnological and anthropological purposes of 
the display are its chief grounds for exist- 
ence. Further, the museum has long been 
superintended by Prof. Paolo Mantegazza 
and his distinguished assistant, Signor Et- 
tore Regalia. Count Angelo de Gubernatis 
left Florence some years ago, in order to 
fill the chair of Italian Literature in the 
Sapienza at Rome. 

There are in this museum two small rooms 
and a cabinet to which an unusual measure 
of interest attaches, both because of the ori- 
ginal idea implied in their foundation and 
from the number of singular objects they 
contain. These constitute the ‘“Psycho- 
logical Museum,” established by Prof. Man- 
tegazza in 1889, under the sanction of 
a royal decree of that date. The present 
writer remembers reading, a few years ago, 
a somewhat inadequate notice of this col- 
lection in the Italian correspondence of the 
oldest of European reviews. The sex of the 
writer was unfortunately betrayed by the 
tone of a comment on one of the divisions. 
Prof. Mantegazza’s intention is to illustrate, 
or symbolize, human passions, sentiments, 
and so forth, with the help of objects which 
serve in their expression or their gratifica- 
tion, or both. In view of this, human feel- 
ings have been divided into the Sentiments 
of Religion, Cruelty, Vanity, Caricature, 
Property, and Sentimenti Diversi, to each 
of which one or more cases in the museum 
have been allotted. The most obvious com- 
mentary on this arrangement would bear on 
its doubtful scientific accuracy and useful- 
ness; but until we have, as Mill said, a 
“Science of Human Nature,” all such classi- 
fications are bound to violate the rules of 
formal logical division, nor will the ordinary 
visitor give much thought to the general 
plan of a collection whose details are in 
themselves sufficiently odd and fascinating. 

As the manuscript catalogue shows, the 
whole exhibition consists of some 1,487 num- 
bers. By farthe largest part of this collection 
consists of objects illustrative of the reli- 
gious sentiment, with the subdivision of 
superstition in some of its commonest forms. 
As will readily be understood, we find here 
not only religious emblems, such as crosses, 
ete., but the various artificial aids to wor- 
ship in ordinary or extraordinary use. Here, 
therefore, are rosaries, medals, scapularies, 
chaplets, taliths, phylacteries, etc.; while 
the influence of superstition may be held to 
be amply represented in charms, amulets, 
works on the interpretation of dreams or 
other omens, recipes for love-philters, the 
familiar coral branchlets still used in Italy 
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as @ protection against the jettatura or evil- 
eye, and so on. One of the most curious 
things I discovered in this department was a 
special form of prayer for curing babies of 
worms. It would, however, be rather hard 
to explain the presence on the same shelves 
of a little paper ticket (No. 443), which is 
said to have been used by students in Berlin 
under circumstances rendered plain enough 
by the accompanying inscription “Ich 
kneipe diese Nacht. Sollte ich meinen Weg 
nicht mehr finden, so befestigen Sie mir gefl 
diesen Zettel im Knopfloch und senden mic 
heim. Name Wohnung Another 
puzzle was the catalogue-description of a 
large rosary made of wooden beads (No.1433) 
said have been “usata dai /’rotestanti 
negli Stati Uniti d’America,"’ the italicized 
word having been substituted for Cuftolici 
which is scored out in the manuscript list 
I had not the courage to ask Signor Regalia 
any further details concerning the worship 
of the sect to which the use of this chaplet 
is ascribed. As an illustration of the unex 
pected way in which a familiar and venera- 
ble superstition may be applied to thorough- 
ly modern conditions, one notices, close by, 
the badge or ticket of Bed No. xiii. in a hos- 
pital at Florence, which a woman refused 
to occupy.* Less easily accounted for is the 
belief among Ligurian sailors and fishermen 
that two plain unblessed bits of string (No. 
293), when tied around the ankles, a 
guard against cramps. In the present 
writer's school days, it was generally held 
among the boys, on equally warrantable 
grounds, that two crossed horsehairs in th: 
palm of the hand would not only prevent 
pain altogether, but infallibly break the cane. 

Symbolical expression of the gloomy ele- 
ment of intense religious belief is found in a 
case filled with hairshirts, scourges (dis- 
cipline), and other ingenious devices against 
physical comfort, many of which still show 
bloodstains from old use. Here, for example, 
is a belt of fron wire bristling inwardly with 
sharp points, and admitting of tight or loose 
buckling to suit the severity of the pen- 
ance. The buckle is cruciform and has lit- 
tle attachments in the shape of small ser- 
rated disks, which swing about under the 
penitent’s gown and describe arcs of cir- 
cles on the skin. One sometimes reads of 
mock flagellations inflicted with lashes of 
tow, but the scourges displayed here are un- 
deniably serious. They consist of a dozen 
or more small metal plates, shaped some- 
what like the patent tag on a key-ring, and 
arranged in the form of a triangle, to the 
apex of which the thong was fastened. It is 
a genuine relief to turn from all this to a 
neighboring shelf, on which stands an ori- 
ginal toy—a small wooden church with altar 
and benches but without a cross, bearing on 
its facade the inscription, ‘‘Maria Mater 
Grazie.”’ 
foster the growth of religious reverence in 
the mind of a child would be an interesting 
subject of experiment for students of what 
Max Miiller contemptuously terms ‘‘Nursery 
Psychology.”” A priori, I should be disposed 
to place this in the same category as No. 
1434, paper money devised by the late Ar- 
turo Issel, professor of geology, for the dis- 
semination of useful knowledge, each de- 
nomination being a separate booklet setting 


to 


o 
4 
} 
\ 


are 


forth the elementary principles of some 
science. 

_*Tf we are not misinformed, severa t 

{pg hospitals of New York, in deference t 
Superstition, omit 13 in numbering their beds 


Ep. NaTIon. 
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After the remarkable collections of instru- 
ments of torture in Munich and Nuremberg, 
Prof. Mantegazza’s rather meagre array of 
inventions illustrating cruelty attracts but 
little attention, save for two or three of its 
items; such, for instance, as a sword-belt of 
tanned human skin (No. 812), and a mum- 
mified forearm (No. 858) from New Caledonia 
a to a cannibal orgy. 
Among the prison-chains, also, one sees (No 
645) a set of gyves, said to have come from 
the hideous prison of the Bargello, where 
visitors now shown Giotto’s celebrated 
of the youthful Dante, so 
long hidden under a coat of whitewash. Not 
less interesting {s a set of woodcuts repre- 
senting conventional modes of torture, and 
others not known even to readers of Fox's 
‘Book of Martyrs.” Side by side with these, 
I found the of La Lidia: 
Revista Taurina (Madrid, 1888), and one or 
two cheap handkerchiefs from Seville with 
pictures relating to bull-fighting. It need 
hardly be added that pontards, stilettoes, 
and iron-knuckles find their proper place in 
this department. 

Much the weakest part of the museum is 
that relating to Vanity, in two or three cases 
imperfectly filled. The specimens for the 
most part might be considered as a sly satire 


used as 


summons 


are 


fresco-portrait 


bound numbers 


| on women, for they include chiefly mechant- 





eal devices for aiding or correcting nature 
in the matter of beauty of figure, most of 
which, by the way, are now lamentably out 
of date—even in the eyes of a man. It was 
this department which stirred the suscepti- 
bilities of the correspondent above referred 
to. Masculine vanity, however, comes in for 
its share in an exhibit which the reader will 
be surprised to hear was bought for one hun- 
dred francs. This is the outfit and insignia 
of a grand master of the Masonic Order, of 
the genuineness of which there can be no 
manner of doubt. Freemasonry still plays so 
important a part in the political affairs of 


Italy that one might almost suspect a covert 





sarcasm here; but the seriousness of the col- 
lection puts this out of the question. Still, 
without any injustice to the teaching pro- 
fession, it will readily be belleved that No 
1487 (the last in the catalogue) gave the 
dignified curators of the museum a little 
thrill of malicious pleasure, as it did, indeed, 
writer. It a thin 
pamphlet setting forth the testimonials re- 
ceived by Professor G. C. of Turin, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his occupancy 


the present consists of 


; of a chair in the University—all these honors, 


How far such a plaything would | 


from the crowned heads of Europe and the 








highest of academic dignitaries, having been 

Le to himself (deeretats a@ a¢ stesso) 
by the alleged recipient. There can be 

Ss eveal x to TICAa read 

< Kis oe a £us a fes > Ww h 

as t easel cons rably th 

labors of several hundred postmen on this 

co lent. 

According to the founder of this museum, 
Love of Property admits of illustra- 
by ans of locks and keys, and also 

y burglarious’’ contrivances for over- 

< g these obstacles Ithough several 

of the specimens have artistic merit as ex- 
amples of forged ir wk, it is a surpriss 


them a single 
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pre of contempora ng; nor, 
so far as t arned these maiterscould | 
would the pick-locks and skeleton | 
ALAC anger s service tn 
ay 
As for Caricature, which appears as a 
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separate division, in two large cases, the 
principal result on the visitor's mind ts to 
confirm his belief that there is no account- 
ing for the vagaries of the sense of humor 
in the human race. Even Callot’s sardonic 
distortions of his fellows’ countenances, and 
still more the clever series of drawings by 
Cham, entitled “Les Tortures de la Mode,’ 
fill one with wonder that such exaggerations 
could ever have raised a smile, and almost 
with regret that such artistic skill should 
have been wasted on subjects so hopelessly 
ephemeral in their interest as the fashions 
of a day 
t? 


The impression is deepened by 


the collection of political satires and cart 
catures, chiefly relating to Italy In our 
eyes there is neither very bitter satire nor 


profound humor in a coin of ten centesimi 


bearing an effigy of Victor Emmanuel in 
full pontifical canonicals; and probably in a 
few centuries such a joke as this will a; 
pear quite as vapid as a comedy of Aris 
tophanes now dees to the uninitiated. B 


of 
terracotta busts 


sides these, the department Caricatu 


contains a set of small 
each of which represents a human typ 


a disposition or a profession——the haughty 
man, the drunkard, the angry fan, t! 
waiter, and so on This collection was 
rather dear at one hundred and fifty francs 
for a more undeniably conventional set 

faces it would be difficult to find; they rm 
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the catalogue a perfectly bewilderi 


Dg 


abyrinth 


But 
in deciding the ex 


of cross-references there is 
2 


viously some difficulty 


act place to be occupied by such an object 


ing: A small casket containing 
illustrious martyr, 


am oh #1} 
@s Lue lo.oWw 


relics of the 


accompa 
Longwood, 18th June, 


*? In 
tter dated 


lied by a le 


is61,"" and signed ‘Gauthier de Rougemont. 


lts contents are 


“1. Une petite bouteille d'eau puisée a la 
fontaine od allait se désaltérer le César des 
Césars, dans sa promenade a la valiée du 
Géranium, aujourd'hui valiée du Tombeau 

“2. Feuilles de saule du tombeau du p 
grand des capitaines. 

Morceau de bois de la muraille contre 
laquelle s‘est appuyée la téte de l'Emperet 
4. Un second morceau pris au niveau d: 

ia téte de l'Empereur,”’ etc.. etc. 


lus 


In default of immediate personal relics, such 


as hair, buttons, or shreds of clothing, the 
sentiment of hero-worship attaches value to 


strange things indeed; but one feels Inclined 
to recommend to collectors of this stamp the 
‘“areful perusal of Calverley’s poem on the 


erry-stones dropped by H. R. H. the pre- 
sent Prince of Wales, which some of his 
yyal subjects, one day to be, picked up as 


they fell from the august lips. 

Passing by the beginnings of an Advertise- 
ment collection, from which Chéret and his 
mitators are rather conspicuously absent, 
one is attracted by a large case in the mid- 
dle of the front room, which, in spite of the 
gruesome nature of its contents, no one can 
fail to examine with very particular atten- 


tion, for, so far as the present writer knows, 
this is absolutely unique 
bits of human skin admirably 


It is an array of 
mounted, 
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varying in area from two to three or four 
inches square, tattooed in a great variety 
of representing the custom 
of dermal inscription both in savage and in 
civilized countries. The ticket, 
Religioso, at the end of the case, does not 


patterns, and 


Nentimento 


refer to all of these; tattooing, as every one 
knows, being practised from a great variety 
of among which vanity plays a 
prominent This collection is so com- 
plete, and the specimens with their inscrip- 
that a 
separate paper would be required to do it 
appropriate justice. 

Lastly, in a cabinet which is very judi- 
ciously closed to the public, there is found a 
small exhibition of objects representative of 
the human appetencies, normal and abnor- 
mal, which the French fiction of the last 
150 years has exploited, for literary and 
business purposes, with so much regrettable 
pertinacity and still more regrettable suc- 


motives, 
part. 


tions are so excellently preserved, 


cess. 

It would be quite foreign to the purpose of 
this sketch to offer long discussion on Prof. 
Mantegazza’s scheme and its execution. The 
museum admittedly a mere beginning, 
which in all likelihood is destined to be an 
also. Who, indeed, would have 
courage to undertake the complete exposi- 
tion of human character and disposition 
with the help of purely objective, symbolical 
The world is all before him, where 
to choose. Doubtless, from time to time, 
presentations and gifts will add to the col- 
lection, but the practically minded men who 
direct the application of the finances of pub- 
lic instruction in Italy are much more in- 
clined to notice what seems chimerical in 
the plan than to recognize the singular origi- 
nality of the conception. Besides, for actual 
teaching purposes, the most perfect of ‘‘psy- 
chological museums’’ would be little better 
than Here would certainly be the 
occasion for echoing Prof. Ladd’s warning, 
“If you would be true psychologists, leave 
your books, laboratories, and museums, and 
study the daily life which your fellows lead 
alongside of you.’’ The true psychological 
museum is the world itself, of which uni- 
form classification remains impossible, since, 
as has been said, no two human beings ever 
dichotomize the universe at the same point. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to offer 
very thanks to Signor Ettore 
Regalia, assistant curator of the museum for 


is 


end 


means? 


useless. 


his sincere 
the generous way in which catalogue, keys, 
were placed at This 
only one item in the large debt of gratitude 
owed by the writer to several of the emi- 
nent men composing the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Florence. ae ae 


ete., his disposal. is 


Correspondence. 


WILL AND SHALL. 

To THE EpbItoR OF THE NATION: 

All of and 
writing will have read with pleasure the re- 
of “A Super-Octogenarian’”’ 
of will shall. This 
perpetually cropping up, sometimes in the 
most unexpected places. I could name more 
than one ‘monthly’ of large circulation and 
little 
words about as often as they can, and, to 


SIR: lovers correct speech 


marks on 


misuse and misuse is 


good standing which misuses_ these 


judge by the correspondence in its educa- 


the | 





the 


tional journal, one of our largest cities has a | 
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themselves super grammaticam with respect 
to will and shall, would and should—if they 
it; many 
everywhere seem to consider such sentences 
as ‘We will confidently expect you’’ correct 
in both speech and writing. 

But I would venture to ask “A Super-Oc- 
togenarian”’ whether, when he wrote ‘‘School- 
masters had made haste to make (the cor- 
fearing their pupil «will be 
gram - 


know while too school-teachers 


rection), 


told,’ it would not have been more 


matical to write ‘‘fearing’’ they “would be 


told’’? It may also be observed that neither 


the mnemonic quatrain nor the Scotsman’s | 


mistakes furnish guide to the 
The use in interrogative clauses, 
for example, requires special treatment. 


Yours very respectfully, C. J. GEDGE. 


a complete 
proper use. 


Br RKELEY, CAL. 


Notes. 


Memorials of William Cranch Bond, Di- 
rector of the Harvard Observatory, 1840-59, 
and of his son and successor (1859-65) George 
Phillips Bond, drawn from the family papers, 
have been prepared in a single volume, well 
illustrated, by Prof. Edward S. Holden of 
Lick Observatory. It will be issued in a 
small edition by C. A. Murdock & Co., 
Clay Street, San (New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner). 

Henry Frowde, 91 Fifth Avenue, is about 
to publish for the Egypt Exploration KEund 


n99 
Yon 


Francisco 


part of a papyrus book found some _ 120 
miles south of Cairo on the edge of the 


Libyan Desert; a single ieaf, consisting of | 


Logia, or Sayings, of Jesus, detached and 
without context. The _ writing uncial 
and very clear, and will be reproduced by 
the collotype process. 


is 


The collec- 
tion may date from the second century. 

The Clarendon Press is pubiishing a short 
account of the discovered portions 
of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus (xxxix., 
15—xlix., 11). Dr. Neubauer and Mr. Cow- 
ley, the editors of the recently issued fac- 
simile, are the authors of these prefatory 
remarks, and of a prose translation from the 
Hebrew original which they introduce. This 
translation is printed with the revised ver- 
sion of 1895 on the opposite page. The two 
versions are placed so as to correspond line 
for line as far as possible. By this means 
certain omissions and blunders committed 
in the Greek translation and inevitably re- 
produced in 


wide circulation is contemplated. 


newly 


the revised version, become ap- 


parent. In chapter xliv., v. 4, the second 
part of the second couplet was omitted in 
the Septuagint; a whole couplet is lacking 
in xlii., v. 11, so that verse 12 seems to in- 
troduce a new subject, and is hopelessly 
obscure. The most important further omis- 
sions appear in xxxix., vs. 20 and 21, in 
xli., v. 9, xiv., v. 25, and in xlvi., vs. 13 and 
19. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have seized the op- 


portunity to present to English readers the 
remarkable Polish novel, ‘Demoiselle Micia,’ 
by Mrs. Margaret Poradowska, of which 
mention was lately made in these columns. 
Miss Hapgood will be the translator. 

The Century Company will issue in the 
autumn Bishop Potter's ‘The Scholar and 
the State,’ Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s ‘The 
Days of Jeanne d’Arec,’ and a child’s book 
on the same heroine, illustrated in color by 


number of high-school teachers who hold | Boutet de Monvel. 





A cheaper edition for | 











The first fall publications announced by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons are ‘Impressions of 
Turkey during Twelve Years’ Wanderings,’ 
by Prof. W. M. Ramsay; ‘The Story of the 
Palatines,’ by the Rev. Sanford H. Cobb; 
‘Some Colonial Homesteads and _ their 
by Marion Harland; ‘Chronicles of 
Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow,’ by Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon; a ‘Life Ambroise 
Paré,’ by Stephen Paget. 

Henry Holt & Co. have just issued a book 
of some 280 pages that will be greeted with 
joy by those French instructors who use, or 
are intending to adopt, a scientific method 
of teaching French pronunciation. The 
work is called ‘Chrestomathie Francaise, 
and has been prepared by Professor Ram- 
beau of Johns Hopkins and Jean Passy, a 
brother of the distinguished French phone- 
tician. It consists of assorted texts, rep- 
resenting many styles and various degrees 
of difficulty, printed both in the standard 
spelling and in a phonetic transcription, 
and preceded by a brief introductory chapter 
on French sounds. The phonetic alphabet 
used is that of the Maitre Phonétique. The 
composition of a work of this sort demands 
an enormous expenditure of time and care- 
ful labor; and as the sales will necessarily 
(for a long time, at least) extremely 
small, the gratitude of all phoneticians is 
due to the disinterested efforts of the com- 
pilers. 

We are reminded afresh by ‘The Story of 
Butte,’ an illustrated special edition, in 
pamphlet form, of the Butte Bystander, of 
the opportunity such crude histories af- 
ford foreign students of our growth and in- 
stitutions of getting at the very pulse of 
the machine. Where the greatest mining city 
in the world now stands, there was not a 
habitation in 1864; and in 1875, as a pano- 
ramic photographic view of the _ period 
shows, the settlement numbered probably 
less than a hundred houses. Its population 
now numbers 45,000, and it has in thirty 
years produced $300,000,000 in precious me- 
tals. But most valuable in this history is 
the long line of portraits, with biographic 
sketches annexed, in which the American 
physiognomy and character as affected by 
the Western environment are so instruc- 
tively exhibited. They typify the men who 
are now in the saddle, politically speak- 
ing, wielding through the Senate of the 
United States an utterly disproportionate 
pewer to shape the national policy and to 
fix the national tone. They are worth 
scrutinizing even to the very cut of their 
hair. 

The ready-made reading-notice sent out 
with the July number of (odey’s Lady's 
Book asserts that the magazine celebrates 
the beginning of its sixty-eighth year by the 
issue of an anniversary number, the title 
cover of which is a reproduction of the first 
cover ever used by the magazine. But the 
cover so reproduced in no way resembles the 
original, which was a plain piece of printer’s 
work without aid from the engraver, the 
only words in large type being “The Lady's 
Book.”’ ‘‘Godey’s’’ did not form part of the 
title till several years later. The cover now 
given, with the interpolation of the original 
date (1830), was first used about 1855. 

The new fortnightly review, La Diploma- 
tie (Paris, 50 Boulevard Haussmann), ap- 


Stories,’ 


and of 


be 


pears to have taken its crease, and is to 
be described as a quarto, with a pictorial 
cover containing the portrait of some sove- 
reign or other personage; and made up in- 
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ternally of an editorial review of the politi- 
co-diplomatic situation the world over, re- 
gular foreign correspondence in the same 
line, and an agreeable miscellany concerning 
‘mundane life,"’ Parisian life, the theatre, 
finance, trade, science, literature, in a cer 
tain irregular constancy. This lighter por- 
tion is often illustrated with portraits. The 
recording of diplomatic documents the re 
view will perhaps leave entirely to the 
Veémorial Diplomatique. 

The railway from Loando into the interior 
of the Portuguese colony of Angola is now 
running as far as Ambaca, a distance of 225 
miles. The construction of the road, ac 
cording to the Rerue Neientifique, has been 
entirely by negroes, under the direction of 
European engineers, mostly French. At the 
same time, technical instruction was given 
to the negroes so successfully that ‘‘it may 
be said that they manage the line at pre 
sent,” as well as form the personnel of the 
telegraph service and are the artisans in 
the workshops. 

The progress made on the Great Siberian 
Railway during the year 1896, according to 
the official report to the Czar quoted in the 
Consular Reports for June, consisted main 
ly in the construction of S78 miles of road 
bed, making the whole length of rails al 
ready laid, excluding stations and_ sid 


tracks, 2,262 miles. The work of providing 
for steam transport across Lake Baikal was 
also begun, and will be finished in 1868 
when the railway will probably be com 
pleted to Irkutsk. Up to the present time, 
$38,045,388 has been appropriated. 

In the same publication is an interesting 
account of the successful prevention of hail- 
storms by means of explosions. An owner 


of extensive vineyards in Austria has erect- 
ed six stations on six prominent heights 
about his land, and commanding a terri- 
tory of about two miles in extent. These 
stations each contain ten mortars loaded 
with 4% ounces of powder. At the first 
indication of a storm a corps of volunteers, 
consisting of neighbors who are also owners 
of small vineyards, hasten to the stations 
and shoot the sixty mortars regularly and 
simultaneously until the clouds are scat 
tered. In one of six instances last summer 

‘the cloud wall opened up funnel-like, the 
mouth of the funnel began to rise in the 
form of consecutive rings, expanding gra 
dually until all of the clouds scattered and 
entirely disappeared. There was no hail or 
even a sudden downpour of rain.”’ 

The annual report of the State Geologist 
of New Jersey for the year 1896 is a thick 
volume of varied contents and exceptional 
interest. Much of it (and not the least 
valuable part) is in continuation of past 
research. Such is the report of progress in 
the investigation of the surface geology of 
the State, conducted by Messrs. Salisbu 





and Knapp and now practically concluded 
the fresh list of artesian wells by Lewis 
Woolman, accompanied by an account of re- 
cent significant discoveries of fossils in the 
Fish House black clays: Mr. Vermeule’s 
notes on the great flood of 
1896, in northern New Jersey. 
and possessing a real economic and sani 
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Quite new 


tary importance, is the last-named writer's 
engineering scheme for the drainage of the 
Hackensack and Newark tide-marshes—a 
problem of a kind in which New Jersey 
abounds, viz., How far is this a State mat 
ter, properly to be executed at the genera 


expense? Or, if a local concern, how &®& 
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unite in it the communities directly inte- 
There can be little doubt that the 
proposed redemption of the marshes would 


rested” 


be a profitable undertaking apart from its 
indirect beneficial effects. Numerous maps 
and sections and other illustrations enrich 
this volume. 

While our effete republic is first filling the 
new posts in the National Library politi- 
cally and then ‘‘covering them into the civil 
service,” the effete Italian monarchy is hold- 
ing a competitive examination for assistant 
librarians in the Government public li- 
braries, under article 122 of the statute re- 
gulating those institutions. 

The valuable Necrology annually prepared 
for the Alumni Association of Andover 
Theological Seminary by its Secretary, the 
Rev. C. C. Carpenter, records the death of 
thirty former members of the institution, 
the smallest number for any year hitherto 
reported. Owing to three deaths at un 
usually early ages, the average duration of 
life is reduced to seventy years; but there 
were nine deaths at over eighty and seven 
Perhaps the 
best known of those who passed away was 
Dr. A. H. Quint; but Prof. Blaisdell of Be 
loit College and the Rev. Luther Farnham, 
the Secretary of the General Theological 
Library in Boston, filled important positions 


between seventy and eighty. 


\ list of the addresses of the present mem- 
es the Ne 


crology, and if the membership can be en 


bers of the Association accompa 





larged to an extent sufficient to justify the 
expense, a full list of the addresses of all 
living alumni will be prepared for publica 
tion next year. The annual fee of member 
ship is one dollar, the payment of which 
entitles the member to receive the pu 
cations of the Seminary, including the next 
general catalogue, to be issued probably in 
1900. Remittance may be made to the Trea 
surer, the Rev. W L 
Mass 


Among the Jubilee honors given in Eng 


Ropes Andover 


land, some are not without interest to Ame 


ricans. Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the deputy kee; 





. : 
er of the has been made a Knight 
of the Bath. The Grand Cross of the same 
order has been conferred upon Sir Arthur 





Haliburton, the Under-Secretary for War 


who is a son of Sam SIicK Sir Arthur is 
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Joseph Pennell ip this number, some illus 
trating a sketch by Mrs. Pennell 


others, and better ones 


called 
‘Play in London 
an article on “The Churches of Poitiers and 


Caen,” by Mrs. M. G. Van Renaselaer 


Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, in the 14! 
antic, publishes a correspondence between 
Sterling and Emerson, with a short sket 
which altogether reveals clearly not only 


these two idealists of a day now pas 


by way of vivid contrast. their friend Ca 
lyle The letters breathe an atmosphere: 
friendship and purity and at the same 

of complete abstraction from the world \s 
we get further away from the period 
which they belong, we grow more and mor 
out of literary sympathy with 
and conceptions that underlie what ts said 
We clearly comprehend that Sterling thinks 
that ‘there are hardly, perhaps, three Enx 


lishmen living with the slightest thoug! 
x 





what art is help thinking tha 
he felt that he stretched a po n adi x 
that there might be more than two 





we read what Dr. Emerson calls Carivh 


dismal summary’ of Sterling's life. and wo 
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ar - Congregational church with 
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shed which supply the city: good roads are 
‘ idents and are 
be a distant cor 
t a city. Yet 





the old political town-meeting machinery is 
vy the local assemblages of 
half-educated farmers, who look askance at 


nnovations 


important articles in Nerib 





Cabot, by the Marquis of 


fferin who is chairman of tne Cabot 
elebration committee, and on William Mor 
ris, by Walter Crane Both are illustrated 


and the former is accompanied by curious 

aps and facsimiles Besides these Ca 
)’ gives utterance to some wisdom on 
the subject of “‘Whist Fads which will 
robably please equally well those who play 
a good game and those who play little and 
care less. ‘“‘The Modern Business Building,’ 


by J. Lincoln Steffens (illustrated), is the 


OO 


fifth of a series of papers on the ‘Conduct 


of Great Businesses,’’ by various hands, all | 


of which are more or less entertaining. Mr. 
Steffens touches on the extraordinary chang- 
ing “sky-line’’ of New York, such as, thanks 
to the topography of Manhattan Island, in 
combination with tall buildings, exists no- 
where else in the world. Another paper on 


“Undergraduate Life,” this time at Yale, 
by Henry E. Howland, gives a_ good 
deal of amusing local information. Mr. C. 


D. Gibson’s ‘‘London’’ continues to be il- 
lustrated by sketches from life. 


Capt. James Parker, U. 8. A., contributes 
to Harper’s for July an interesting article 
on West Point ‘as an element in the system 
of national defence.’’ Assuming that the 
object of a military academy is not simply 
to furnish officers for our little regular army 
(it is also assumed that a large standing 
army is out of the question), but to furnish 
a reserve of highly educated officers in case 
of need, he says that we have no adequate 
reserve. In 1812 the maximum of cadets 
was fixed at 260, the population being then 
7,500,000, or at one cadet for every 30,000 
population. The population is now not far 
from 75,000,000, while the maximum num- 
ber of cadets allowed is only 370. In time of 
war we should have only some 1,400 West 
Point officers to count upon, and as the size 
of armies has enormously increased in the 
last thirty years, we may be said to be 
worse equipped for war in this important 
respect than we were in 1860. Capt. Parker 
thinks that in case of any actual fighting 
we should require at least 16,000 officers 
(i. e., to officer 400,000 troops) of which the 
Military Academy ought to supply half. To 
produce 8,000 available graduates, six times 
the present number of cadets should be un- 
der instruction. To accomplish this end, he 
would have two additional military acade- 
mies, one in the West and one in the South, 
for he says “the facilities at West Point 
could not easily be enlarged to accommodate 
this number of cadets’’; and he would have 
appointments based on competitive examina- 
tions, as in the civil service. All this seems, 
on paper, plain sailing, but the difficulty 
arises when the question is asked, How are 
we to dispose of the graduates? As the 
army is not to be increased, there will be 
something like three graduates for every 
commission. Now a commission is the prize 
which draws young men to West Point, yet 
the author sees no way out of his difficulty 
but the discharge of all the superfluous ca- 
dets as soon as they shall have completed 


The Nation. 


—Students, teachers, and readers of his- 
tory will alike be grateful to Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart for his ‘American History 
Told by Contemporaries’ (Macmillan), of 
which the first of four volumes has recently 
appeared. If we may judge from the pre- 
sent volume, the plan of the series contem- 


| plates a collection of extracts from represen- 


} 
| 





a term of service, say six months, with their | 


regiment. This inevitably suggests a doubt 
whether the diminished chance of getting 
anything more than an education out of the 


| tative contemporary writers, arranged at once 


chronologically and topically, and intended 
to illustrate the social, economic, and politi- 
eal life of the people rather than to narrate 
the events of their history. The first volume 
deals with the era of colonization, from 1492 
to 1689, the illustrative selections being 
grouped under the heads of Norse, Spanish, 
English, French, and Dutch discoveries, the 
conditions of colonization (as regards its 
reasons, its regulation, and the character of 
the emigrants themselves), and, finally, the 
separate colonies in order, and the general 
characteristics of the Southern, Middle, and 
New England sections. The extracts, of 
which there are one hundred and fifty-seven, 
are short, few exceeding three or four pages 
in length. Each is prefaced by a few lines 
of introduction, with bibliographical refer- 
ences; there is also a useful general intro- 
duction on the sources and their use. Legal 
and constitutional documents are, as a rule, 
excluded, and the purely literary merit of 
the pieces chosen has been a secondary con- 
sideration. The volume has a good index, 
and a consolidated index to the series is 
promised. It is, of course, obvious that the 
preparation of a work of this character is 
primarily a matter of selection, for the 
available material is very great, and the 
judgment and skill of the editor will be 
shown as much by what he omits as by what 
he includes. Professor Hart has drawn his 
illustrative extracts from a wide range; we 
have most of the better known pieces, be- 
sides many familiar only to students, while 
the selection as a whole calls only for praise. 
Some more general comments suggested by 
the appearance of the work we reserve until 
the publication of the series shall have 
reached a more advanced stage; we do not 
hesitate, however, to commend the under- 
taking as likely to prove of indispensable 
usefulness in the study of American history. 


—Writing from London, on the 2d inst., a 
correspondent says: 


“The executive committee are busily en- 
gaged in making preparations for the com- 
ing conference of librarians, at which about 
300 librarians from the United States are 
expected to be present. The meetings of the 
conference will take place in the famous 
Guildhall of London. Sir John Lubbock will 
be the President, and, in his absence, it is 
probable that Mr. Justin Winsor of Harvard 


| will be moved into the chair. About thirty- 


course would still be sufficiently attractive | 


to draw young men. Capt. Parker makes 


several suggestions of detail, but evidently | 
| conference will be opened at the Guildhall 


speculation will not solve the main question, 
which is, how far the success of West Point 
is dependent on what is now its main fea- 
ture—the certainty that a young man who 
succeeds there will get a commission for 
life. Capt. Parker’s arguments apply, sub 
modo, to the army itself, as well as to the 
academy. That is, if our reserve of officers 
should grow, so should our cadre of men. In 
actual war a trained professional nucleus in 
the ranks gives steadiness to raw soldiers, 


just as trained officers create the army. 
The whole question is interesting, but Capt. 
Parker's treatment of it is not for Jin- 


goes. 





seven papers have already been set down 
on the agenda. Twenty minutes will be al- 
lowed for a paper, and five minutes to a 
speaker taking part in a discussion. The 


on Monday, the 12th, with a conversazione, 
and the reading of a paper by Dr. Garnett, 
C. B., the Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum. The members will on the 
same evening be entertained by the Savage 
Club. On Tuesday they will be given a 
welcome by the Lord Mayor of London, at 
10:30 A. M. From four to seven P. M. there 
willbeareception by the President and Court 
of Governors of that clerical institution 


| known as Sion House, where are many old 


| 
| 





books relating to the English colonies 
America. That same evening there will be 
a reception, by the Lord Mayor, at the Man- 
sion House, from nine to. eleven. On 
Wednesday, the 14th, the members will be 





in | 


entertained at a garden party, from four to | 


seven, by the Marchioness of Bute. 
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ten to twelve o’clock that evening they will 
be given a reception in St. James’s Square 
by Lady Lubbock. On Thursday, the 15th, 
there will be a visit to the library of Brook 
House, Park Lane, the town residence of 
Lord Tweedmouth, brother of the wife of 
the Governor-General of Canada. During 
the same hours there will be a visit to 
Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington, and there will be afternoon tea 
at Grosvenor House, with the Duke of 
Westminster, London’s principal landlord, 
as host. At eight that evening there will be 
a special performance of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ at the Lyceum. On Friday, the 
16th, there will be a visit to Lambeth 
Palace, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Lon- 
don house, where will be an exhibition of 
books and manuscripts. During the same 
hours Stafford House will be thrown open 
to members by the Duke of Sutherland, and 
London House by the Bishop of London. 
These are not all the junketings that are 
contemplated. Moreover, the department of 
science and art of the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office are to be made spe- 
cially accessible to the participators in the 
conference, and they are to be made free 
of the Zoélogical Gardens from Sunday, the 
16th, to the Saturday following. Of Lon- 
don clubs, the City Liberal, the Junior 
Atheneum, the National Liberal, and the 
Savage will open their doors to the male 
members, and the gentler sex will be wel- 
comed by the Alexandra.”’ 


MASPERO’S STRUGGLE OF THE NA- 
TIONS. 


The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, 
and Assyria, by G. Maspero, Hon. D. C. 
L. and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Member of the Institute, and Professor at 
the College of France. Edited by A. H. 


Sayce, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 
Translated by M. L. McClure. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1897. Pp. xii, 794. $7.50. 


This book continues ‘The Dawn of Civili- 
zation,” by the same author. It begins 
with the period of early contact and con- 
flict between Babylonia and the western 
edge of Asia, and between Asia and North- 
ern Africa. The date cannot be precisely 
fixed. When all the witnesses shall have 
been heard, it seems probable that a much 
earlier time will be accepted for these first 
contacts (at least those between Babylonia 
and the west) than Maspero contemplates in 
this volume. Professor Sayce, in his pre- 
face, refers with reason to the increasing 
antiquity of our sources, and the increasing 
clearness with which authenticity and trust- 
worthiness may be ascribed to them. Dates 
of 5000 B. c. for early Babylonian civ- 
ilization, and of 4000 for regular intercourse 
Syria, in war and peace, now seem 
moderate. It is not a ground of criticism 
that Professor Maspero’s statements already 
need modification here. It is only an evi- 
dence of the restless and rapid course of 
enlarging knowledge in our time. The au- 
thor’s endeavor has been to make use of 
the latest discussions. To a remarkable de- 
gree he has done so. All the recognized au- 
thorities in Assyriology and Egyptology 
are represented in his atundant notes; the 
references are given with eare, and various 
opinions fairly stated. Even Mr. Petrie’s 
discovery of “Israfla'’ on an Egyptian stele 
of Minephtah's time finds a place (pp. 436- 
443). 

Maspero has some unusual qualifications 
for such work as he has_ undertaken. 
He has large knowledge as an Egyp- 
tologist, familiarity with the literature bear- 
ing on the rest of his fleld, the historical in- 


with 


From | stinct, the power of combination, the gift of 
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pictorial narrative. The result is a work | hundred years of the monarchy are covered, 


of comprehensive scope and sound basis, 
truthful, in the main accurate, and in a 
high degree attractive. Its abundant maps 
and illustrations—four hundred and more— 
increase its fitness for the intelligent public 
for whom it is designed. Some of them 
have exceptional value, even for those al- 
ready well informed. Notwithstanding the 
abundant footnotes and citations of au- 
thorities, the aim of the work its essentially 
popular. The author does not usually de- 
bate points about which scholars are disa- 
greed. He gives different views, and often 
selects one, but does not argue it out. His 
work is not of the same kind with that of 
Wiedemann, Tiele, and Miiller; Eduard 
Meyer’s ‘Geschichte des Alterthums,’ which 
covers much the same ground, is more sug- 
gestive and stimulating for students, and a 
better guide to investigation, although a 
book a dozen years old is in this field no 
longer modern. Maspero attracts by the 
breadth of his canvas and the interest of 
his subjects, by the artistic grouping of his 
materials, the lucidity of his style, and the 
aptness and profuseness of his illustrations 
His, then, is a book for a gentleman's li- 


brary more than for a specialist’s table or | 


shelf. 
It is notieeable that Egypt occupies the 
largest amount of space. This is due partly 


to the fact that the period covered in the | 


volume includes the golden age of Egypt, 
the time of its greatest glory, political, ar- 
chitectural, literary. It fs due partly to the 
resulting abundance and variety of material 
at hand, inscriptions, public and private 
secular and religious, drawings and carvings 
of many kinds, objects of use and of orna- 
ment, permitting a fulness of description of 
military operations, household life, and 
common social phenomena such as we have 
as yet from no other ancient people. The 
unwrapping of the royal mummies, of it- 
self, gives an opportunity for individual 
portraiture and characterization which no 
writer is at liberty to neglect. 


If an addi- | 


tiornfal reason for the promineace given to | 
Egypt be found in the special familiarity | 


and independent competence of the author 


with reference to this department of his | 


subject, it is only natural that it should be 
No doubt he has conscientiously endea- 
vored to be impartial, and do full justice 
to each branch of his subject. The wonder 
is not that he occasionally fails, but that he 


s0 


so largely succeeds. It is in no fault-finding | 


spirit that we express the wish that 
might, e. g., have dwelt a little more upon 
the early Babylonian culture, even if he 
could not portray it with the lingering af- 
fection which he devotes to that of Egypt in 
the long chapter entitled ‘‘The Close of the 
T eban Empire.” 


he 
‘ 


The pages occupied with Pheenicia and | 


Syria (in the broad sense) are sufficiently 
full for the purpose. The author assumes a 
modest attitude toward the ‘Hittite’ 
tion. 
brew 


ques- 
He seems rather less at home in He- 
history than elsewhere. 
here contains frequent quotations and para- 
phrases from the Old Testament, and, for 
the rest, follows to a large extent Renan’s 
‘Histoire du Peuple d’Israél,’ although mild- 
ly, and without the ostentatic 
which marks the attitude of that charming 
writer toward the Scripture narratives. He 
the Hebrew bi 


n of patronag: 


story down to 


carries 


death of Ahab. The building of the nation 
with 


its 


preliminaries, and the first ty 








His work | 


in a painstaking way. But the treatment is 
rather meagre and sometimes external. For 
example, we ought to hear more of the con- 
flict between the unifying influence of the 
Yahweh religion and the centrifugal force 
of tribal and local prejudices. Besides 
things of this kind, in the author's desire 
not to bring in critical discussions which 
still sub lite, he (or the translator for 
him, see below) leaves it sometimes obseure 
how far the paraphrases and quotations he 
makes from the Old Testament represent 
his view of the real history, and, on the 


are 


other hand, while no one would ask for an | 


equal space in such a work as this for the 
Hebrews as for the Egyptians, it would 
seem that some of the critical positions taken 
demand, for consistency, more statement of 


reasons or reference to authorities than we | 


actually find. 

One single danger Maspero has escaped 
His general critical attitude is well known, 
but Prof. Sayce’s name on the title-page oc 
the fear lest that scholar’s opinion 
as to the opposition between arch@ological 


casions 


science and the literary criticism of the Old | 


Testament might have found a representa- 


tive in France also, in Maspero’s person. 
Happily there is no indication that this is 
the case. He does not even allude to the 


of the 
ulture by the Israelites 


possibility acquirement of literary 
their march 
from Sinai (!), nor in any other way do his 
own views lend aid to the reactionaries 

A few details may be noticed. One is sur 


on 


prised to read that the submerging of the | 


cities of the plain ‘‘doubled the size of the” 
Dead Sea (p. Maspero can hardly be 
wise with the 


63). 
thought in following Renan 


identification of the Haran of Gen. xi. 31, 32 | 


and ‘the Hauran’ on the 
other hand, he shows a 
(p. 325) that 
of the 
A{menéthes IV. ‘‘does not seem to me 


f 
{t 
to be fully justified, at least at present, 


Syrian town 


discreet caution in 


saying a ‘‘monotheistic 


religious innovations of 


con- 


ception” 


anything in the materials we possess.” The | 


is presented 


$45) 


interpretations, 


Israilai’’ of Minephtah (p 


with its variety of possible 


but the impression left is one of uncertainty, | 


ind indeed the whole section dealing 


: , ~ . | 
the Exodus is vague. On pp. 479, 480 it takes 


the 


second reading of the account of 
punishment denoted by the phrase ‘they 
died of themselves”’ to perceive the rela- 


tion between the opinions 
the note and that of the author in the text 


Pages 573 ff. contain a brief account of | 
views as to the origin of the Phenician al- 
phabet. No decision is announced, but the 





nly table given is that of the hieratic 
and Greek 


lents. We miss on p. 787 some allusion to the 


ith alleged Phenician 





onnection between Ahab’s treaty with Ben- 
iadad and the impending Assyrian invasion, 


ut perhaps this will be 


later volume. This seems to be promised (p 


TSE and may be expected to carry on the 
history from the ninth century B. c., 
hich the present volume touches only the 
earlier part. The sequel] is sure in advance | 
of a hearty welcome. 
The translator's work is for the most part | 
>» sO as to make the book very readable, 
seldom to suggest the foreign idiom 
a sly 6s should rather be 
rous e attempt of the trans 
s he of rit s as to the 
=isera s atl S rather piaintive 
re The reference to “C. Trum- 


him] | 


by | 


with | 


expressed in | 


equiva. | 


considered in a | 


of | 






o1 


bull” and the PEF Quarterly Statement 
(p. 447) instead of to Dr. Henry Clay Trum- 
bull's elaborate volume on Kadesh-Barnea 
is apparently from the original 

An article in the Athenawm for January 2 
1897, under the signature “ Verax,”’ charged 
upon the translator various omissions and 
alterations in parts referring to the Bi 
ble, made apparently in the Interest of tra 
ditional as opposed to critical opinions The 
existence of these omissions and alterations 
is unquestioned; they have been justified (in 
the Athen@um and in the London Daily 
Vews) by the Secretary of the Soctety for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, under 
whose auspices the volume appears, on 
first, that “it was our desire 
merely to soften certain expressions out of 
regard for the susceptibilities of English 
readers"; and secondly, that Prof. Maspero 
gave permission to make the changes. If 
Prof. Maspero accepts the changes as repre 
the 


charge 


two grounds 


views, 


the 


his translator 
of of misrepresenting 


him. But there is still a responsibility to the 


senting De 


must 


absolved 


English-reading public, and a curious ques 
tion as to the reason for certain discrimina- 
tions. Enough criticism is left to make sad 


havoc with the views currently understood 


to be represented by the S. P. Cc K.. and 
me wonders whether these slender modifica 
tions mark the limit of Prof. Maspero’s 
good-nature. On the other hand, the effect 


of the changes is to weaken the statement of 
ritical 


ness of view 


positions and to fatroduce a misti 


That this has been done tn the 
ought 


ranslation certainly to 


in th 


been 
a 
of 
a 


have 
But 
confidence 
that 
it necessary 


: . 
stated, at least © preface what 
um entary if the 
people in the truth of history 


thinks 


protect its 


soclety 


grown-up readers 


THE WIFE OF WASHINGTON 


Vartha 


worth 


Washington 


Wharton 


By Anne 
With portrait 
ile. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Hollings 
and fac- 
1897. 


letters, most of which have 
* beyond recognition, a few re- 
; the life of Martha 


written. From mate- 


legends, 
st be 
as 





Washington mu 
al so slight to give occasional 
climpses of the wife and almost no indica 
of the real woman, her character and 
ent for the positions she was called 
to fill must be inferred, and without 
egard to the husband from whose light she 
lerived her lustre. A mere clothing with ali 
eraces and fine qualities will result fn pre- 
senting a puppet or overdressed doll; an in- 
‘imation that she was a commonplace house- 
keeper will be resented as unpatriotic as it 
Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes the truth lies, and this latest attempt 
to draw an accurate picture of Martha Wash- 
ington may be praised for its serious tone 
and its appreciation of feminine qualities. 
ine essential is wanting, for it is the ‘Lady 
Washington” of tradition rather than the 
mistress of Mount Vernon and the wife of 
the first President that is delineated. 

Nor is it strange that the attempt should 


17 


fall short of success, for a good biography 


only 





inm 


juipr 


ipon 


s unjust 


s something research 
ord of dinners and Martha 


was not different from other Vir 


more than mere 


la re levees 
andridge 
The social 


calculated to 


ginia women of the last century 


system of the colony was not 
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produce great as well as good women, and it 
that Wash- 
ington was a great man, his wife must have 
been an extraordinary woman. Of the many 
great men that Virginia produced in the last 


is ridiculous to reason because 


be remember- 
the colo- 
wives as 


the product, it must 
peculiar 


possessed as good 


century 
of conditions 
nearly alJjl 
Washington, and yet it does not follow that 
“Re. 


ed to 


ny 


there is abundant material for a new 


male Plutarch.’’ The woman was the help- 
meet, and doubtless bore her share in the 
anxieties and perils of the day; but her 


part is not to be described in the formal pe- 
riods of history, however lovable may have 
been her qualities or noble her sacrifices. 

In this respect Martha Dandridge stands 
in no prominence among her companions. Of 
a family which did little to distinguish itself, 
and which did not rank among the leading 
families of the colony, her early life was 
spent in the surroundings of a slave planta- 


tion. That fine women could come from 
that atmosphere, we know; but little atten- 
tion was paid to education beyond the 


household arts of sewing and managing the 
shiftless and wasteful service of negroes, 
with dancing and a little music as accom- 
plishments. A round of visits among the 
neighboring planters, an occasional visit to 
Williamsburg, with a presentation at the 
court of the often not very savory representa- 
of the the 
education of a girl, and she was then ready 
to receive offers of marriage. The glamour 
by around the life on a 
tobacco plantation is dispelled by an exa- 
mination of the farm accounts which reveal 
the pressure of the almost inevitable debts 
of the planter. Martha Dandridge was for- 
she early married a plain 
planter of New Kent, who inherited proper- 


tive King, completed necessary 


thrown romance 


tunate, for 


ty, and, on his death, left her so well 
provided for that she was known as the 
“richest widow’’ in the colony. Of four 


children by this marriage, two died in in- 
fancy, and the two who lived became the 


equally solemn answers and opinions; and 
the result tended excite that scurrilous 
journalism of the day which believed that 
the charge of being ‘‘monarchical’’ was fatal, 


to 


and yet in attacking the President on that 


charge, spared the wife—an example which 


| the scribblers of modern sensations might do 





wards of Washington when, after two years | 


of widowhood, Mrs. Custis married the young 
Virginia officer. 

Obscure as had been her life before this 
it eventful only through 
Washington's career. The loss of her daugh- 
ter and marriage of her son were the only 
notable events before the Revolution. From 
that time, mention of her doings becomes 
more frequent, and some little evidence is 
of the impression 
who met or knew her. 


event, became 


given made upon those 


Her simple manners, 
plain style of living, her industry and per- 


fect sincerity, and her compassion for the 


trials of the soldiers in the time of war are | 


the 
upon. 


prominent characteristics most dwelt 
Later, and on the return of peace, as 
mistress at Mount Vernon, or as wife of the 
first President of the United States, she lived 
more in public view, but no additional cha- 
racteristics are developed. Her home duties 
and 


were many exacting, and there is no 
question of her having performed them | 
completely and without complaint. 


“lady of the President’’ she was somewhat 
isolated socially, and a natural reserve added 


As the 


to the dignity which appertained to the | 
station. But it is not true that ‘‘the Wash- 
ingtons quietly and unostentatiously map- 
ped out their social duties according to 
their own ideas of propriety."’ That mat- | 
ter was made the subject of solemn ques- 
tions submitted to the Cabinet and the | 
Vice-President, and 


; of the house and 


well to imitate. 
The restraint imposed upon her by these 


rules of etiquette, and the heavy demands 


' 


The 
twice 


of that name was appointed. 
of Mr. Daniel Huntington 
“Bouchier” an incorrect 
spelling; G. W. P. Custis was not the 
‘adopted son’ of the General, but is three 
times described in the will as ‘“‘my ward.” 
“Fontleroy”’ not the spelling given by 
Washington to his early flame; and the as- 


ister 
name is 


misspelled. is 


is 


' sertion that certain remarkable letters were 


made upon her time by the almost ceaseless | 


round of visitors, proved irksome to Martha 
Washington, and it was with relief that she 


returned to Mount Vernon, where the care 


her grandchildren 
In her whole life 


of was 


so congenial to her tastes. 


there was no event worth relating; and in 


her character it is only the sterling qualities 
possessed by every good woman that call 
for notice. As an example, it is well to di- 
rect her but it 
hopeless to invest her career with an inte- 


to distinguish 


attention to as a type; is 


rest peculiar to herself, or 
her from the many whose fame as beauties 
wits depends upon family tradition. As 
is still Washington who is the 
prominent figure in the book, and the uncer- 
tain tales of tottering memories serve only 


to pad out a story of the wife’s uneventful 


or 


a result, it 


career. 
The 
very 


most valuable part of the book is a 
small number of Mrs. Washington's 
That with difficulty 


so well established that hardly a production 


letters. she wrote is 
It was her husband who 
for and the 
very remote 
What 


of her own exists. 
drafted the 
formal sentences are 


letters her use, 


curt and easy phrases. are properly 


from her | 


attributed to Mrs. Washington prove her to | ; 
| similar purpose, addressed to more juvenile 


have been devoid of humor or imagination, 
and are the straightforward and unadorned 
notes of one to whom composition was pain- 


ful. Not a few of those printed in this | 
volume have been so recast into modern 
form as to be unrecognizable as her own 


utterances, while others are clearly not of 
Some of the records of con- 
but the 


lections of aged servants and of those who 


her writing. 


temporaries are interesting, recol- 


belonged to the succeeding generations are 


as uninteresting as they are unreliable. One | 


that it 
will bear repeating, if only to serve as an 


such recollection is so little known 


example of what is handed down 
fact. 
she 


replied: 


gravely 
Boudinot, on being asked 
of ‘‘Lady Washing- 
“Oh, a child’s recollections, 


as Mrs. 


what remembered 
ton,” 
my dear. I remember saying to my mother 
that I thought Lady W. a very dirty woman. 
She asked me why, and I said, ‘Because she 
spits on the carpet, and her servant wipes 


addressed by Washington to Miss Mary 
Cary is against all It was Col. 
Wood, not ‘‘Ward,’’ who represented Wash- 
the 


not 


evidence. 


his early election contest; 


Towlston, 


in 
Fairfax 
Magowan, Miralles, and Patey 
the proper spellings for ‘‘Magowen,’ 
“Mirailles,”’ and ‘‘Patecy.’’ The author has 
discovered a number of officers, ‘‘favorites’’ 
of Washington, who have hitherto escaped 
the record of history—as, for example, Ja- 
cob Ford and Benjamin Grymes. It was 
Hodijah Baylies, not ‘‘Henry,’’ who was an 
aid of Washington. The borrowing of 
“¢€10,000 for Washington’s expenses before 
setting out for the capital’’ is magnified just 
one hundred times. 


ington 
Bryan 
“Towelston”; 


place was 


are 





Bird-Life: A Guide to the Study of Our Com- 
mon Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1897. Small 8vo, pp. xii, 
269, pll. 75, figs. 25. 

Wild Norway. With Chapters on Spitsber- 
gen, Denmark, ete. By Abel Chapman. 
Edward Arnold. 1897. Large 8vo, pp. xiv, 
350, with 63 illustrations. 

Mr. Chapman’s recent ‘Handbook,’ which 
we found we could hardly praise too highly, 
is speedily followed by another volume of 


readers. It is a good book—any book which 
this author should write about birds would 
be a good one—but it is less maturely con- 
sidered than his former treatise, and must 
stand in the shadow of a standard of ex- 
cellence which the author can accuse only 
himself of having already set up. Neither 
work will be likely to help the other much; 
they are too much alike not to interfere 
with each other, and the exceptional difficul- 
ty of writing acceptably for chiidren may 
not prove to have been wholly overcome in 
this instance. How it has been met may be 
said in the author’s own pleasant words 
(p. vi): 

“The following pages are not addressed 


to past masters in ornithology, but to those 
who desire a general knowledge of bird-life 


|; and some acquaintance with our commoner 


it up with his pocket-handkerchief,’ and she | 


explained to me that it was not a handker- 
chief, but a napkin that he carried for that 
purpose.’ When the story of Mary Wash- 
ington being in the habit or smoking a pipe 
put with this, doubt the 
wisdom of written biographies that contain 
large a of oral tradition as 
does the work under review. 


is we begin to 


so proportion 

It is because the author of this biography 
has treated of historical in other 
works that we are inclined to be severe on 
the many errors to be found in the present 
The greatest freedom taken 
with names, and the errors are such as could 
have been easily avoided. It is too late in 
the day to excuse Thompson as the spelling 
of the well-known Secretary of the Conti- 
Lady Temple was not the 


records 


volume. is 


nental Congress. 


birds. The opening chapters of this book 
briefly define the bird, its place in Nature, 
and its relation to man, and outline the lead- 
ing facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present the portraits, names, and 
addresses of upward of one hundred familiar 
birds of Eastern North America, with such 
information concerning their comings and 
goings as will lead, I trust, to their being 
found at home.” 

This plan is admirably conceived and well 
carried out; there is a particularly pleasing 
daintiness in its execution. The author has 
also been fortunate in his artist, Mr. Ernest 
Seton Thompson, who can draw birds with a 
technique superior to that of Mr. Fuertes 
in most respects, though lacking in a certain 
touch the latter can give his compositions. 
The work may be commended without re- 


' serve to those who, not finding their needs 


fully met by the same author’s ‘Handbook,’ 
may desire something superior to the nume- 
ebullitions of diluted popular orni- 
thology we have had recent occasion to criti- 


rous 


was determined by ! wife of the ‘British Minister,’ for no min- | cise. 
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Mr. Abel Chapman’s three previous vol- 
umes of adventures in wild lands have made 
his name familiar as that of one of the 
keenest of sportsmen, who writes vividly of 
his experiences. The present work repre- 
sents the mature resultsof sixteen years’ ex- 
ploits in the wilds of northern Europe, 
during which the Anglo-Norseman has made 
the most of his opportunities, and become a 
veteran whose story is well worth atten- 
tion. ‘‘As regards salmon-fishing,"”’ he says, 
with rare modesty, ‘I write as an amateur, 
and the chapters thereupon should be read 
as the impressions of an enthusiast, rather 
than of an expert. In big-game hunting, 
having graduated in the craft since boy- 
hood, I write with more confidence’: and 
we may add, he can be followed with entire 
confidence in the verisimilitude of his nar 
rative, regarded as a contribution either to 
adventure or to natural history. Reindeer 
and elk are of course the game which towers 
above all others in Norway; and the way in 
which these great creatures are brought be- 
fore us, both with pen and pencil, is equalled 
only by the manner in which they were 
brought to book with the author's unerring 
rifle. The illustrations given of these ani- 
mals are stronger and more life-like than 
any we remember to have seen before; the 
author says truly that “‘ten years ago no- 
thing that was artistic was correct, and 
rice rersa’’; but Mr. Whymper has changed 
all that with remarkable fidelity to nature. 

The necessary hardships of ‘Wild Nor- 
way’ can hardly be appreciated by one un- 
familiar with the leading physical facts of 
that ‘land of fjeld and fjord.’’ Half of it 
lies at an elevation of 2,000 feet or more; 
two-thirds of it is unproductive, and only 
an insignificant three per cent. of the whole 
country has been subdued by the agricul- 
turist. To hunt there at all demands sacri- 
fices which the author styles “infinite,” and 
should be undertaken, or could be success- 
fully prosecuted, only by the hardiest sort 
of men, who are careless of hardships, rough 
living, “and disappointments without end.” 
Reindeer shooting is difficult enough to try 
any one’s nerve and endurance, but there is 
hardly any large game in the world so diffi- 
cult to overhaul and secure as the elk. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons why, as we 
note with satisfaction, every part of these 
animals is utilized when one has been killed 

in striking contrast to the wanton killing 
and woful waste which have always been 
the rule in our country, where elk and moos 
have been decimated, and buffalo practically 
exterminated. Statistics show for Norway 
for the years 1889-93 a yearly average of 
only 1,122 elks and 591 reindeer killed, not 
in the least endangering the perpetuity of 
either of these animals. 

There is a curious little beast in Nor 
way which does not loom up on the horizon 
like the giant elk, but has his points never- 
theless. This is the lemming, whose por 
trait we must transcribe (p. 280) 

“If his powers were proportioned to his 
pluck, the lemming would make things live- 
ly for the hunter. Had the bear, the lynx 
or the mighty elk but a thousandth part 
of the lemming’s aggressive ferocity, the re- 
lative positions of hunter and hunted would 
be reversed, and an expedition to the fjeld 
would require an advance guard of cavalry 
and a support of Maxim guns. The lem- 
ming attacks with reckless fury the harm 
less passer-by. One small creature (smaller 
than a rat) will assail, without second 


thought, a couple of human beings weighing 
150 pounds apiece; it will spring to ones 
knees, biting and barking, and in purblin 


The Nation. 


fury fall back all-ends-up to earth, only to 
renew the attack again and again.” 

This is the engaging creature so long fa 
mous for the irrepressibility of its migra 
tions on so vast a scale that it was former- 
ly fabled to fall from the clouds: witness 
the grave ‘Historia animalis quod in Nor 
vagia e nubibus decidit’ of Olaus Wormius, 
1653 

Mr. Chapman's book contains among other 
good things a great deal of ornithology 
from the standpoint of the field naturalist 
It would take us too far to specify his ex 
periences with birds, game or other; but we 
nust advert without animadversion to some 
remarkable statements he makes concerning 
migration. His position is substantially that 
of the late Herr Gatke regarding altitudes 
velocities, and distances attained by many 
Here we must 


feeble-winged migrants 


997 


quote once more (p. 338.) 


“T am convinced that many birds of mi 
gratory habits are absolutely incapable, un 
der normal conditions, of flying 300 miles, 
or anything like it. Among such I would 
include all short-winged warblers, chats 
and goldcrests, quail, landrail, ete 
Yet, on the other hand, we have confronting 
us the solid fact that twice in every year 
these tiny creatures do traverse Europe from 
end to end.” 

He supports his contention with some re 
markable facts concerning insect migrations 
over seas, and comes to the conclusion that 
some of the factors governing migration 
“have been overlooked, or yet remain to be 
discovered."" This is scientifie heresy: ar 
orthodox believers will continue to hold the 
bird-seer of Heligoland for a Roman augur 

‘Wild Norway’ is certainly brought to us 
in a way which will make us glad to stay 
at home and read what Mr. Chapman has 
to say about it. The volume is well written 
handsome in all its appointments, and well 
worthy of its place in the long series of 
fine books on similar subjects which the 


same publisher has issued 


Thursday Lectures (ddressrs 


By James Monroe 


Edward J. Goodrich. 1897 


Oberlin 


Essays Oberlin, O 





From these unpreten 
articles one learns incidentally not a 
concerning the author’s personal history. He 
was a native of Connecticut, and wrs still 
his father’s farmhouse, a boy of eig'\t, w 
Benjamin Lundy in May or i@, ISIS 


halted at the door in his pedest:.an 


slavery propaganda which was to bear its 
richest fruit in Boston. It bore good fr 

even in the boy’s case, for he was deliver 
ing nti laverv addr . a? ¢ nt — 
Ing anti-siavery addresses a twenty ana 
continued in that lime till he sought educa 












tion at Oberlin in 1844. In 1855 he wasele i 
to the Ohio House of Representatives; in 1864 
we find him a member of the State Senat 
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Northern clergy upon the nascent anti-slav 


movement, he could not do better than 


venerable Dr 
in his own Congregational pulpit 
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He was not himself ready 


Soil ticket in 1848, but he 





i the path to political satisfaction and 
sm when he subsequently concluded 


vote even with a half-loaf party, rather 


eschew party instrumentalities alto- 
her His new resolution was severely 
ed when he went up to the first Reput 


lican General Assembly in Ohio in 1856. Hi: 





yeh 


abolition and Liberty party blood made him 
introduce am amendment to the State Con- 
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Sloops and cutters from Hammerfest and 


' Tromsé6 still visit Spitsbergen in small num- 


stitution striking out the word “white” from | 


the suffrage qualification. But Ohio Re- 
publicanism was by no means on that level, 
any more than Ohio lynch law 1s to-day. 


“There were perhaps twenty-five Repub- 
licans in the House who would have voted 
with me in favor of this amendment, and it 
had been my intention to demand the yeas 
and nays upon its passage, and put every- 
body upon record. As the time approached, 


bers to secure mixed cargoes of anything 
which comes to hand, such as eider-down, 
seals, white whales, shark’s livers, and oc- 
casional bear or walrus, but chiefly reindeer, 


the meat of which fetches a good price in | 


| Norway. Thus hunters of all the Northern 


however, to do this, earnest representations | 


were made to me by Republican members 
that 
amendment for a final vote; that I knew 
as well as they did that it could not pass; 
that to insist upon a vote now would divide 
the party and produce bitter feeling; 
it would commit against the amendment 
some candid men who were rather friendly 
to it, but had not yet fully made up their 
minds; that it would injure the prospects 


of some young members whose districts were | 


so divided in opinion that for them to 
vote either way would be political ruin; 
that to push the issue further would drive 
the conservatives from our party, and give 


it would do no good to call up the | 


nations have at one time or another sought | 


Spitsbergen for industrial purposes, and, by 
their ruthless methods of extermination, 


have left it almost destitute of important | 


animal life. At present it is aNo-man’s Land, 


annexed to no state and governed by no | 


| laws, without permanent inhabitants. There 


that | 


} 


is no close time for bird or beast, the fisher- | 


ies are unregulated, and the extermination 
of its fauna threatens to become complete. 

The scientific exploration of Spitsbergen 
has been the work of the present century. 
Keilhau, a Norwegian, began the study of 
its geology in 1827, but the real originator of 


| its systematic scientific exploration was the 


the next election to the Democrats; in fine, | 
that public opinion was not ripe for negro | 


suffrage, and that I must have the grace to 
wait. These arguments did not sound very 
satisfactory. They were not altogether to 
my taste at the time. But they are very 
familiar te a man who has acted with any 
party numerous enough to control legisla- 
tive bodies.” 


Thanks to Shermans and McKinleys, they 
have remained familiar to Ohioans particu- 


larly; and, contrasting these trimmers and 


time-servers, plus the Grosvenors, Forakers, 
and Hannas, with Chase and Giddings and 


Wade, with Hayes and Cox and Garfield, one | 


might well look in Prof. Monroe’s pages for 
some sense of a cloud upon his ‘cheerful 
yesterdays.’”” But we discern none, nor any 
evidence of self-restraint in forbearing to 
compare our present state with that earlier 
when, as the Italians say, times were bet- 
ter albeit worse-—-Si stava meglio quando si 
stava peggio. 


The First Crossing of Spitsbergen. By Sir 
William Martin Conway. With contribu- 
tions by J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., A. Trevor- 
Battye, and E. J. Garwood. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1897. 8vo, pp. xii, 371, with 
maps and illustrations. 


Spitsbergen was discovered by Barends- 
zoon and Heemskerk in 1576, revisited and 
further explored by Hendrik Hudson in 
1607, after which it soon became the seat 
of important fisheries of the whale and 
walrus. While these lasted, Spitsbergen was 
a busy and populous place during the sum- 
mer months. Dwellings, storehouses, and 
try-works for boiling blubber were set up, 
and Smeerenburg, the principal place of re- 
sort, is said to have had a summer popula- 
tion of 18,000 people. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the whales had been 
driven out of the waters adjacent to the 
island, the fisheries declined, and a few years 
later Smeerenburg was abandoned to ruin. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century 
Russian trappers from the Archangel dis- 
trict made the archipelago the scene of their 
activity, wintering in scattered huts, and, 
until the supply of bears and foxes, which 
formed the staple of their catch, was ex- 
hausted, they did very well. About 1830 the 
last of the Russians disappeared to return 
nomore. They in their turn were succeeded 
by Norwegians, who now alone make these isl- 
ands and waters the home of any industry. 





late Prof. Sven Lovén, who visited it in 1837. 
He was followed by Torell and Norden- 


skjéld in 1858, since which time Sweden has’ 
sent no less than nine scientific expeditions | 


to the archipelago, while from England and 
yermany have come Lamont, Leigh Smith, 
and Von Heuglin. Most of the work was 
coastwise and but little exploration of the 
interior was attempted. Up to 1896 the in- 
terior of Spitsbergen was practically un- 
known; the island had never been crossed, 
and, from the best information he could 
gain, Conway was led to believe that, after 
passing a few miles of peripheral bogs, a 
general smooth area of snow would be found 
covering the main portion of the interior. 


The northern and southern portions of the 


island were supposed to be wholly buried 
under huge ice-sheets, and in the central 
portion, where many valleys were recorded 
as penetrating the hills, it was thought that 
easy access might be had to the hypotheti- 
cal snow-covered plateau continuous to the 
eastern coast. Under this impression Con- 
way provided himself with sledges and 
ponies to draw them—a combination which 
proved eminently unsatisfactory. The main 
object of the journey was to cross the island 
and reveal the character of its interior. The 
method originally proposed was that of strik- 
ing across the island on two or three lines. 
After a few days’ experience this was found 
impracticable. The intricate nature of the 
topography involved detailed study of a 
specific area, and this was successfully car- 
ried out. 

The plans were approved, and the expedi- 
tion subsidized by the Royal Geographical 
Society. A grant from the Royal Society 
enabled a geologist, Dr. J. W. Gregory of the 
British Museum, to be added to the party. 
Other members of the party were Mr. A. 
Trevor-Battye, known from his exploration 
of the Kolguieff Island and as an ornitholo- 
gist; Mr. E. J. Garwood, an expert moun- 
taineer; and Mr. H.E. Conway, artist, whose 
industry is abundantly in evidence in the 
numerous illustrations of this volume. It 
happened that the Vesteraalen Steamship 
Co. of Norway undertook to establish a tour- 
ist service to Spitsbergen, including the 
erection of a small inn at Advent Bay. The 


author was able to engage transportation | 


for the party, together with two Norwegian 


ponies, on the steamer which carried mate- | 
reached Ad- , 


rial for construction. They 
vent Bay June 29, 1896, and here their in- 
land explorations began. Almost immedi- 
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| ately it was found that instead of hard rocks 
and frozen soil, capped inland by a continu- 
/ ous ice sheet, the region to be explored con- 
| sisted of a congeries of hills composed of 
| rotten and disintegrated material affording 
neither hand nor foothold. In various places 
large, nearly level, deeply crevassed gla- 
| ciers impinged upon the valleys or low- 
| lands, covered with a mantle of snow or 
| slush which, under the continuous arc- 
tic daylight, maintained a semi-fluid con- 
| dition calculated to allow the limbs of man 
| or beast to penetrate indefinitely. From the 
deliquescent margins of these glaciers is- 
sued streams of water which spread out over 
the boggy lowlands, saturating them until 
they formed little more than a series of 
unbroken quagmires, with here and there 
a patch of sedges and other arctic vegeta- 
{ tion. Unprovided with suitable snowshoes, 
or sledges appropriate to the conditions, 
our explorers floundered through mud, slush, 
| and water with all the annoyances incident 

thereto. The record of their experiences ap- 
pears to exhaust all conceivable aspects of 
the combination of mud, water, ice, men, 
and ponies. The tale, in fact, becomes 
wearily monotonous long before the record 
| is exhausted. 

To sum up, the party explored the region 
about Icefiord and its arms, Advent and 
Sassen Bays; crossed the island between 
Sassen and Agardi Bay on the west coast; 
ascended many hills, none reaching the mi- 
nimum mountain height of 3,000 feet; and 
surveyed an area of about 600 square miles 
in a fashion sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. Subsequently, in a little 
twelve-ton launch, they visited the north- 
west, north, and northeast shores of Spits- 
bergen, entering many of the fjords, and 
seeing the whole western coast of North- 
east Land. On the 16th of August they sail- 
ed for Hammerfest, arriving in time to wel- 
come Nansen back to civilization. 

As a piece of literature, the book is over- 
loaded with uninteresting personal detail, 
though it is a decided improvement on Con- 
way’s account of his work in the Himalayan 
region. It is difficult to make interesting 
a narrative in which the explorer is chroni- 
cally up to his knees in mud and water. 
There are many sketches and a multitude of 
‘“‘process’’ pictures, mostly very similar to 
one another, and none of them strikingly 
picturesque. To accommodate them the 
book is printed on heavily weighted paper, 
which makes it impossible to read for more 
than a few minutes without a book-rest. 
The publisher has done his part handsome- 
ly, but the author needs lessons in conden- 
sation. A book one-third the size would 
have easily contained all the novel and es- 
sential facts, as well as a sufficiency of pic- 
tures. It would then have interested with- 
out wearying, mentally or physically. Books 
of exploration have of late been growing 
| in size quite disproportionately to their in- 
{ trinsic interest, and the present volume is 
an awful example. It is quite time some- 
| body called a halt. 


| 








Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and 
edited by George Birkbeck Hill. 2 vols. 
Harper & Bros. 


It is a curious fate that Johnson, the 
ostentatiously careless, the man impatient 
of ‘‘minute accuracy,’ as Boswell tells us, 
| should have become the critical preserve of 
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so painstaking and precise an editor as Dr. tory of the Rise of the Arts of Design in 


Hill. Everybody remembers how Johnson 
would not correct palpable errors in his Dic- 
tionary, when getting out the second edi- 
tion, on the ground that he “would not flat- 
ter” the impudent fellows who had called 
attention to his blunders. In his Life of 
Savage he speaks with pitying wonder of 
that author’s “superstitious regard to the 
correction of his sheets,’’ and thought the 
anxiety with which he dwelt upon ‘‘the mi- 
nutest and most trifling niceties’’ something 
almost uncanny—it “deserved no other name 
than that of fascination.’’ For such a cham- 
pion of the off-hand and the inaccurate to 
have fallen into the hands of a man who, 
after working three years on the elucida- 
tion of these two volumes, looks his labors 
over only to sigh, “What improvements 
could be made!” and to confess that “I have 
never yet finished an index without wishing 
that by the help of it I could at once reédit 
my own editings’—for such an author to 
have become the chosen subject of such an 
editor shows what strange turns literary af- 
finities may take. 

Still, Dr. Hill might assert that he had 
found authority for his methods in his au- 
thor. Writing of Addison, Dr. Johnson said: 


“Not to name the school or the masters of | 


men illustrious for literature is a kind of 
historical fraud, by which honest fame is 
injuriously diminished: I would therefore 
trace him through the whole process of his 
education.” 
whole process as Mr. Hill has done must 
have been beyond dreaming of in Johnson's 
philosophy. One can only think of the ques- 
tion which Mrs. Piozzi once addressed him: 
“Will any body’s mind bear this eternal mi- 
croscope that you place upon your own so?” 
The same mi¢roscope which Dr. Hill had 
turned upon Johnson in his monumental edi- 
of Boswell and of the ‘Letters,’ is 
here applied in close scrutiny to the ‘Mis- 
cellanies.’” Under that name are included 
the “Prayers and Meditations’ (carefully 
collated with the original manuscript in 
Pembroke College), Johnson’s own bit of 
autobiography, the ‘‘Annals,’’ Mrs. Piozzi's 
“Anecdotes,’’ Murphy's “Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Samuel Johnson,’’ together 
with a vast range of “Anecdotes,” ‘‘Narra- 
tives,’ ““Extracts,’’ and “‘Apophthegms” de- 
rived from contemporary writers and dia- 
rists. All is beautifully printed and com- 
mented upon with what can only be called 
editing raised to the nth power. 

Dr. Hill’s method aims at both the con- 
venience of the student and the delight of 
the reader. Swarming cross-references put 
masses of material before the inquirer and 
apt illustrations light up the page. Thus 
Johnson’s boast of indifference tu criticism 
at once leads our editor to give us in foot- 
notes the views of Addison, Voltaire, Hume, 
Scott, and Darwin on the same _ subject. 
Chesterfield’s not very Chesterfieldian phrase 
applied to Lyttleton, ‘‘a respectable Hotten- 
tot,’ sets Dr. Hill off on notes concerning 
the early use of that word in English—as if 
he were writing for Dr. Murray and the 
Dictionary greater than Johnson's. Besides 
correcting old material so as to make it al- 
most as good as new through new accuracy, 
he gives us some unpublished matter (most- 
ly letters) and some extracts from rare 
sources. One of especial Interest to Ameri- 
can readers was furnished the editor from 
Philadelphia, and was taken from a book 
in the British Museum, ‘His- 


tions 


hot 


Stuart's 


But such a tracing through the 


the United States.’ It is as follows: 

“Dr. Johnson called one morning on Mr. 
West to converse with him on American af- 
fairs. After some time Mr. West said that 
he had a young American [Gilbert Stuart] 
living with him, from whom he might derive 
some information, and introduced Stuart. 
The conversation continued (Stuart being 
thus invited to take a part in it), when the 
Doctor observed to Mr. West that the young 
man spoke very good English; and turning 
to Stuart rudely asked him where he had 
learned it. Stuart very promptly replied, 
‘Sir, I can better tell you where I did not 
learn it—it was not from your dictionary.’ 
Johnson seemed aware of his own abrupt- 
ness, and was not offended.” 


Dr. Hill informs us that he turned aside 
from another task to edit the ‘Miscellanies,’ 
at the suggestion of Leslie Stephen. But as 
the other work a contemplated 
edition of Johnson's ‘Lives of the Poets,” we 
may hope that Dr. Hill will now return to 
his first intention and thus complete his 
Johnson cyclus. 


was new 


Hosea Ballou, 2d, D.D., First President of 
Tufts College. By Hosea Starr Ballou, 
Member of Rhode Island Historical Socie- 
ty, Boston: E. P. Guild 
& Co. 
Mr. 

gether 


ete., ete., etc. 
1896. 

Hosea Starr Ballou has brought to- 
a great mass of materials out of 
which a skilful biographer might have made 
an interesting and effective story of the life 
of Hosea Ballou, 2d, but his own perform- 


ance cannot be so estimated. Interesting 


| his narrative is, but more in spite of the 


biographer than because of him, so little has 
he done to exhibit his facts in their due co- 
ordination and progression. He had an ex- 
cellent subject, and has given us many ip- 
cidents and traits, but they are not com- 
bined in any shapely presentation of the 
man or any adequate account of his most 
characteristic work, the of Tufts 
College on its honorable career. 

Mr. Hosea Starr Ballou's connection with 
a number of historical and genealogical so- 
cieties does not much profit him when he 
sets out to clear up his family pedigree. The 
line, so far as it is given here, is given con- 
fusedly. The founder was apparently Mathu 
rin Ballou, a French Huguenot, who came 


starting 


to Providence in 1646, if not earlier. His 
Christian name, somewhat varied in the 
spelling, has been a favorite with his de- 
scendants, and to him it is not unlikely that 


they owe a certain tendency to be off with 
the old opinions and on with the new; else 
why did he cast in his lot with the “‘dis- 
band of which 
gathered together about Roger Williams in 
the Providence settlement? That there was 
preachingin the blood as well as heresy is evi- 
dent. ‘‘Father Ballou,’ the celebrated great- 
uncle of Hosea Ballou, 2d, had three brothers 
Hosea, 2d, was born in 
1796. He had no 
d theology with Father 
N. H. He began to 


cordant anti-errorists” 


who were preachers. 
Guilford, Vt., in 


education, but 


college 
studie 


Ballou in Portsmouth, 





preach before he was twenty-one, and in 
1817 was settled as minister of the Univer- 
salist Church in Stafford, Conn., the only 


the 


th Hie habit 
was not only studious, but scholarly, and in 
Roxbury and Medford attracted to him 
many young men as special theological stu- 
hod h had been much 


Universalist church in State. 


he 


which in 


i 
New England sects and 
advantages. We 


dents—a met 
+> 


rogue all the 


which had great have an 





| erudities which it had taken 





- 


~~ 


») 
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interesting chapter about these 
one of whom, Starr King, had for Dr. Ballou 
the warmest possible regard. Relating an 
imaginary visit to Gehenna he said, “Not 
daring to go alone, I obtained the guidance 
of Dr. Ballou, knowing that in bis soctety | 
shovld be safe from evil spirits.” 

Dr. Ballou was very influential tn helping 
on the formulation of Universalist thought 
and in freeing it from the more 


students 


obvious 
up from the 
doctrine of Father Ballou, and more 
cially from that of John Murray, who, not 
inaptly, might be called the grandfather of 
American Universalism. Dr. Ballou's prir 
cipal contribution was a ‘History of Anctent 
Universalism,” of which was 
course, the figurehead. His scholarly repu 
tation and his residence in Medford made it 
inevitable that, 


expe 


Origen of 


when Charles 


Tufts re 
solved to “set a ight on that Dleak hill” o 
which Tufts College now stands, Dr. Ballou 


should be used to initiate the enterprise 
Moreover, he had been one of the mest 


strenuous in the demand for denominational 


education. The story of his presidency has 
much of the pathos which inheres in all the 
small and brave enterprises 


that attain to dignity and power. The 


beginnings of 
oon 
trast between those beginnings and the pre 
HU brought 


sent standing of Tufts ‘ 
theo " 
the in 


It was a happy fortune 
have for 
character 


is we 
¢ 
f 


or 


its first President a 


will shed a benignant ray on {ts 


whole history, however long and honorable 
it may be. Many estimates of his character 
are given, some of them pardonably extrava- 
gant, infelicitous {fs that of 
| 
I 


Yr. Safford, who says: “His name 


while the most 


Osear F 
among Universalists is like that af Socrates 


in the world of letters.” 


Kajakmanner: Erzdblungen 


Seehundsfanger 


Gronalandischer 


Herausgegeben von Signe 





Rink Berlin S. Fischer 1887 Svo, 

2l4 pp. 

It would generally be supposed that if 
books by civilized people about Greenland 
and the Greenlanders were excluded, an ac 

of Greenland literature would re 
s dle the celebrated chapter on snakes in 
Iceland. We do not remember seeing, in 
any of the merous works in lich life in 





ibed, any int tion that 





4 printed literature, written by Greenland 
ers for Greenlanders to read, has ever exist- 
ed Previous to 1850, the 


in the 


only printed books 
Greenland dialect were of a religious 


or educational character—Testaments, hymn- 


books, primers, etc translations 
from 
and for read 
In the next decade the number 
the latter class 
always with a view to their use in the theo 


for at God- 


, with a few 


into Greenlandic of stories selected 


European literature suitable 


ing-lessons 
¢ 


of works of was increased 


logical training-school natives 


haab. Only three really popular works were 
available for Greenlanders up to 160, name 
ly Wieland’s ‘Oberon,’ and the ‘Holger 
Danske,’ and ‘Rast i Orkenen’ of Ingemann, 

anuscript translations of which had been 
nade and passed from hand to hand until 
they literally dropped to pieces. 

The universal popularity of the ancient 


legends orally transmitted from one gene 
ration to another, of which a selection has 
been printed by the late Dr. Henry Rink 
(‘Tales of the Eskimo,’ with illustrations by 
for 
among the people, and in 1861 the 


native draughtsmen), indicated a taste 


literature 
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first printing-office established in 
Greenland. It was planned by Dr. Rink to 
print an annual volume,the work being done 


was 


during the winter months, so that the bound 
copies might be ready for distribution when 
the season of navigation opened at the be- 
Dr. Rink, being at that 
Greenland, had 


ginning of summer. 
time Governor of South 





unusual facilities for carrying out the pro- | 


ject. 
gion 


The Greenlanders throughout the re- 


were requested to send 


| 


in contribu- | 


tions, out of which the periodical should be | 


made up, such as descriptions of their ad- 
ventures, hunting by sea or land, or, in 
fact, original contributions of any kind. The 
publication was entitled Atuagagliutit (lite- 
rally, ‘‘A means by which to induce people 
to read’’), and proved a complete success, 
having now been regularly issued for thirty- 
five years. It is edited, illustrated, printed, 
bound, and published by one man, a native, 
Lars Moller Arkaluk, who is not unknown 
to travellers in Greenland. The annual is 
distributed gratis throughout the colonial 
administrations, which receive yearly from 
Godhaab a certain number of copies for dis- 
tribution in their respective districts, in re- 
turn for which voluntary contributions flow 
in to the editor from all parts of the country. 

From these simple tales Madame Rink has 
made a selection, believing that it would 
have not only an interest for civilized read- 
ers, but also some scientific value, as an 
illustration of the first and only collection 
of independent Greenland literature, illus- 
trating the lives, customs, and intellectual 
status of the present Greenland people in 
the manner of the tales published by her 
lamented husband respecting their less 
civilized forefathers. The work was origi- 
nally written in Danish, but the German 
translation above cited will be more acces- 
sible to most readers. The book contains 
seventeen sketches or tales, all of which, 
notwithstanding their apparently Scandina- 
vian authors’ names, were written by na- 
tive Greenlanders. Owing to the differences 
of construction between the two languages, 
an absolutely literal rendering was im- 
practicable, but only such modifications 
have been made as would be necessary on 
this account, and obscure points are cleared 
up by the editor’s foot-notes. We believe 
that Madame Rink’s little book should find 
a welcome, not merely from ethnologists 
and psychologists, but also among those who 
enjoy the illustration of our common human- 
ity wherever found, even among the glaciers 
of the frozen north. 





The Chances of Death, ané@ Other Studies in 
Evolution. By Karl Pearson. Edward Ar- 
nold. 1897. 


In two handsome volumes, amounting to 
more than 800 pages, that most militant of 
modern mathematicians, Prof. Pearson, keeps 
up the tradition of a certain class of scien- 
tists by making his modest contributions to 
omnisciolence. His topics are various, but 
they may be grouped under three heads. The 
first exhibit Prof. Pearson as the statisti- 
cian and constructor of diagrams and fre- 
quency curves, and display a robust faith in 
his powers of manipulating a material which 
is proverbially treacherous and is often ad- 
mitted by him to be qualitatively and quan- 
titatively inadequate. His most suggestive re- 
sults under this head are that 27 per cent. 
of the married population produce 50 per 
cent. of the next generation, that society at 


, 














The Nation. 


present recruits itself from below, and that 
consequently we are threatened with a sur- 
vival, not of the fittest, but of the most fer- 
tile. He also has some interesting remarks 
on the woman question. Perceiving that the 
“new woman” cannot flourish unless she can 
get effective protection against the disabili- 
ties of childbirth, he holds there should be 
an outcry for ‘“‘some form of national in- 
surance for motherhood” (i., p. 253). This, 
however, he is confident woman will secure 
in the socialist state of the future, the inevi- 
table advent of which he paints in the usu- 
al optimistic colors. He also defends woman 
against the attempt of modern biologists to 
deprive her of her proud preéminence in 
variability, and denies, on the strength of a 
laborious analysis of elaborate statistics, that 
man has been shown to be more variable—a 
result that should go far to rehabilitate the 
reputation for scientific accuracy and cau- 
tion of the royal poet who declared that 
“souvent femme varie.” 

The essays of the second class are polemi- 
cal, and are directed against the anti-scien- 
tific and anti-liberal doctrines, as the author 
esteems them, of Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution,’ 
Lord Salisbury’s British Association Address, 
and Arthur Balfour’s ‘Foundations of Be- 
lief.’ It cannot be said that Prof. Pearson is 
at his best as a controversialist; for though 
he can hardly help making some points, he 
gets too angry with his opponents and is 
too iberal of abuse, and so in the end he by 
no means always succeeds in bringing out 
the enormity of their offences against the 
spirit of science. This last failing is per- 
haps most conspicuous in his attack upon 
Mr. Balfour, whom he takes to task severely 
for treating as a positive dogma of science 
what is merely a use of convenient concep- 
tual formulas. No doubt ‘‘science’’ ought ne- 
ver to be more than a description of the con- 
crete in terms of the abstract (for purposes 
of practical manipulation of the former), 
and should leave assertions about the ulti- 
mate realities which correspond to its for- 
mulas to metaphysics. But unfortunately, 
in ordinary life habitually and in science 
generally, we unwittingly turn our science 
into metaphysics, and so need a philosopher 
to point this out to us; in fact, it would not 
be altogether easy for Prof. Pearson to clear 
himself of the charge of sinning with the 
rest. Hence Mr. Balfour's criticism of the 
dogmatizing of the methods of science is by 
no means inopportune, while it must be con- 
sidered a great mistake to give a political 
twist to the discussion of question-begging 
remarks about “reaction’’ and ‘‘the new bi- 
gotry."” We suppose that when Prof. Pear- 
son makes himself familiar—as for the good of 
his soul it may be hoped he will do speedily 
—with the very similar attitude towards the 
methods of science exhibited in Prof. James’s 
new book of essays, ‘The Will to Believe,’ 
he will also resent, as a reactionary out- 
rage to science, what is merely open-minded- 
ness, and cannot by any possibility be 
brought into connection with the party strife 
of British Liberals and Conservatives. 

In his third section, comprising the whole 
of the second volume, Prof. Pearson turns 
anthropologist, and discusses the traces of 
“matriarchy” and ‘‘endogamous group-mar- 
riage’’ among Aryan peoples. He is an 
ardent believer in the discovery of civiliza- 
tion by primitive womanhood, and draws a 
vivid picture of the early matriarchy, with 
its mother-goddess, communal life, and ‘“‘sex- 
festivals.” The evidence which he adduces 
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for this state of things is derived partly 
from folklore—he argues that the Mdhrchen 
date back to such a period, and that the 
witch was but the degraded priestess of a su- 
perseded cult—and partly from philology. 
But though his researches are laborious and 
his arguments are frequently ingenious, he 
does not manage to keep clear of two fal- 
lacies which almost always beset the reason- 
ing of his school. The one consists of the 
assumption that the ancient Aryans were 
savages, and that we have a right to expect 
to find in their language and customs ‘‘fos- 
sils’’ of truly primitive life. Yet it is quite 
clear that, geologically, the Aryans are a 
very recent stock of comparatively civilized 
warriors, and that an argument which 
ascribes to them the practice of general 
promiscuity less than 2,000 years ago 
proves altogether too much. Yet this is 
what Prof. Pearson does, e. g., in his deriva- 
tion of the witches’ cats from their sacred- 
ness to the mother-goddess of matriarchal 
times, in spite of the fact that these animals 
were late importations from Egypt in north- 
ern Europe. And, secondly, we find also 
the assumption that the various forms of 
sexual relation must have succeeded each 
other in an orderly evolution, and cannot 
have coexisted. Judging by the facts of the 
present day, nothing seems more improbable 
—unless, possibly, it be the supposition that 
in a rude age the strong could ever perma- 
nently have submitted to be deprived of the 
exclusive ownership of their wives and chil- 
dren by a social prejudice in favor of pro- 
miscuity. The universality of matriarchy 
can never be established by sporadic traces 
of past promiscuity. We have no right to 
argue from the practices of the common peo- 
ple to the habits of the chiefs. And, inas- 
much as the Aryans were a ruling race, and 
the ‘patriarchal’ system was, as Prof. Pear- 
son admits, more efficient and therefore sur- 
vived, and since, moreover, there is such a 
thing as “reproductive selection,’’ which in 
ancient times probably recruited society 
from above rather than from below, the an- 
thropological evidence does not as yet really 
render untenable the view that modern man, 
with his decidedly monogamous instincts, is 
predominantly descended from the tribes, or 
classes within the tribe, which were always 
substantially monogamous in their habits. 
On the other hand, malice might suggest 
that the life of the minority and the interest 
taken by some in the chronique scandaleuse 
of anthropology afforded prima-facie proof 
of descent from the lower strata of early so- 
ciety. 


The Out-of-Door Library: Angling. Hunt- 
ing. Athletic Sports. Mountain Climbing. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 

These four volumes are composed of thir- 
ty-two articles, by nearly as many different 
authors, that have appeared in WScribner’s 
Magazine between July, 1887, and Sep- 
tember, 1896. In most cases the  il- 
lustrations have not suffered from the ne- 
cessary change in size; the text is worth re- 
printing; and with large type, heavy paper, 
and an appropriate cover of dark green, the 


| publishers have made an attractive set of 


| books. 


) 


Their title, however, is somewhat of 
a misnomer. They do not tell us how to 
fish, to hunt, to engage in athletic sports, 
or to climb mountains. They are not that 
much-desired series of carefully written 
monographs on the various phases of Ameri- 
can out-door life, a second Badminton Li- 
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brary prepared from the cis-Atlantic mnt. | 
point. They are best read at home, and need 
not be taken into camp. Mr. Rogers's ad- 
venture with the wounded grizzly, and Mr. 
Grant’s capture of the tarpon—to cite two 
out of many equally interesting papers— 
ean hardly fail to quicken one’s pulse and 
kindle one’s enthusiasm as he sits by his 
fireside. Yet the various chapters, with the 
exception of that on surf-bathing, do not 
render much assistance when one starts to 
put into experience the inspiration they 
have aroused. 

This is particularly true of the volume on 
mountain-climbing. The nature-lover who 
reads Mr. Wilson’s picturesque account of 
the birth of a snow-squall over Tuckerman’s 
ravine, his description of the fascinating 
forms of the huge frost feathers that grow 
on Mount Washington, and the glories of 
the winter sunsets and the wondrous sun- 
dogs to be seen there, resolves forthwith to 
visit the ‘‘crown of New England" while it 
is adorned with its ermine robes. On perus- 
ing the chapter again, he is perplexed to 
find on page 5 that “it would be madness to 
make the winter visit at the present time, 
however, for the Government station has been 
abandoned, and there is no place of refuge 
while on page 52 he learns that 
“a winter ascent should not be attempted 
without a careful guide.’’ Nowhere is stated 
the essential truth that one unused to snow- 
shoes and unable to make both the ascent 
and descent in one day without excessive 
fatigue, has no right to be on the mountain 


there 


“One of the most interesting phases of the history of 
pineteenth-century Europe. The story of the Italian 
revolutionary movement.... Is ~~ of such incidents 
isthe novelist most desires .. We have no hesita 
tion in saying that this novel is one be the strongest of 
the yvear.”—The Dial, on 
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4 Romance. By E, VoysicH. 12mo. $1.25. 





“Since the work of Braid, Charcot, and Bernheim | 


has demonstrated hypnotism to be a fact that cannot 
well be disputed, The latest treatise of the kind 
worthy of notice is written by a practical M.D,, Dr 
R. O8 good Mason. . The matter is presented in an 
interesting and logical manner.”’—Boston Transcript, 
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in winter, whether a house of refuge is open 
or not. 
the summit has been visited in midwinter 
by an increasing number of tourists, and the 
entire Presidential range has been repeated- 
ly traversed by amateur climbers. The re- 
ward is great, the danger lies in the weath- 
er. Having some skill with snow-shoes,and a 
thorough knowledge of the range, a good 
walker can witness in safety a sunset from 
the summit any fortnight in the year, pro- 
vided he has the self-control to turn back at 
the first indication of an approaching storm. 
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Studies in History, Economics,and Public Law 


EDITED BY 


THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


VOL. Vill. 


NO. 2. 


RECENT CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN STATE 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
By WILLIAM CLARENCE WEBSTER, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents. 


VOL. Vill. 
PRIVATEERING 


THE ABOLITION OF 


NO. 3. 


AND THE DE- 


CLARATION OF PARIS. 
By PRANCIS R. STARK, LL.B., Ph.D. Price, $1.00. 
VOL. IX. NO. 1. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF TO-DAY. 


A Study of the Relations of Central and Local Government. 
By MILO ROY MALTBIE, Ph.D. Price, $2.00. 


Send for a list of previous issues and of other volumes to follow. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, 


[nwrought 


emington 


Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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At a moderate and reasonable 
(contrel- 
ling, if desired) in a high-grade 


California Publication 


of national reputation and on 

paying basis. For further par- 

ticulars, address Box 8, care 
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Treats of the science and the art of 
gardening, and is a trustworthy record 
of progress in horticulture. The weekly 
issues contain practical directions for cul- 
tivation under glass and out of doors, cor- 
respondence on seasonable topics, edito- 
rials and articles on forestry, and on legis- 
lation affecting the national forests. The 
contributors are botanists and specialists 
of the highest standing. The illustra- 
tions are original, accurate, and artistic. 
‘ Winning, delightful, and accurate.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Wise, intelligent, entertaining.”—Harger’s Weekly. 


= “an h variety of remarkable engravings.”—N. Y. Post. 


— pleasing, scholarly.”—Chicago Evening 
ourn 


“ Foremost journal of its class.”—Boston Herald. 
Beautifully illustrated. Weekly, $4.00a Year 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. 


Tribane Building, NEW YORK. 


Letters We buy and gell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 

Credit. 


poe py a gaa available in all 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS? sur FREE. Spee 
ws urs” BICYCLE 


big money. 
Fally guaranteed, s-, Sioees anywhere. 
n nonroval, direet from 


r facte 
ALPINE CYCLE co. Dept. “85 Cincinnati, oO. 


OMPLETE INDEX T0 LITTELL’S 
Living Age. About a hundred ent ae: 
ences under Subject and Author rite. In 2 volum 
$10 each to subscribers. Vol. 1 (1844- 1369) mailed 
anywhere on receipt of price. Vol, on (1869-1896) 
ready for pees and mag f appear t 
E. Rots, 18 ne St, ‘Philadelphia. 














GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


L agenye is called to the following series of re- 
rints, as of great value to the student as well as 
© the general reader of French. 


ROMANS CHOISIS. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


No. 5. LE MARIAGE DE GABRIELLE. By Dantet 
LEsvevR. 257 pages. 


No. 6. L’AMI FRITZ. By ErckMANN-CHATRIAN. 
With Notes by Prof. C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Di- 
rector of French in Washington's High Schools. 
303 pages. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR.JENKINS 


831 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


The Philosopher of 
Driftwood. 


A Social Study. 


By Mrs. JENNESS MILLER. 
12mo, cleth, ee oy top, with portrait 





A novel which deals with the social prob- 
lem and raises a question as to the intrinsic 
morality of some of our conventional ideas, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, bu 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 5 AND 7 E. 16TH sT., NEW YORK 


French and Cenbiie 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


World Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES~—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Lemckes Buechner 


Si2 SROACWAY, NEW hese 





4 TAL OGUE NO. 44 OF BOOKS AND 
Pamphlets, miscellaneous in their character but 
in the main ay ey America, now ready. 
LARK, 174 Fulton St.. New York. 


WILLtA MS, 25 EAST 107TH ST. 
. Y., Dea’er in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Beis, volumes, or single aumbers, 








UCIUS B. SWIFT, Hubbard Block, 
Indianapolis, Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Investors’ counsel, corporation law, general litigation. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Paperseasily and neatly 


adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents, 








